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BETWEEN ISSUES 


It isn’t often that the great New York Times gets scooped 
— particularly when it comes to the statements of leading 
world figures. It sometimes seems that the only way to be 
a successful Cabinet member is to leak some “secret” 
document to the Times Washington bureau, and the only 
way for a foreign statesman to make his mark is to grant 
an exclusive interview to one or more of the Times’s roving 
correspondents or editors. Publishers of many another news- 
paper, as well as those of impecunious magazines like our 
own, have often envied the Times’s unique access to the 
great and near-great of the political world. 

Be that as it may, we scooped the Times last week — 
and on the utterances of no less a world figure than India’s 
Pandit Nehru. The article by Nehru entitled “Our Basic 
Approach,” which we published in our last issue, hit the 
newsstands on Thursday, September 4. The same article 
appeared in the Times Magazine on Sunday, September 7. 

Let it be said for the Times, however, that they and 
we managed to scoop at least a half-dozen other national 
publications. The Nehru article, originally an inter-party 
memorandum, was published in New Delhi’s Economic Re- 
view on August 15; its appearance was briefly reported by 
press correspondents (“RED VIOLENCE HIT BY NEHRU”) a few 
days later. Then ensued a frantic hunt for the text. 

Normally, one might expect that the local Indian Consu- 
late would produce a wanted Indian magazine. However, 
one of India’s lesser economic problems is that it simply 
cannot afford to send such magazines to its many overseas 








missions by anything more expensive than ordinary ship. 
mail. And from India to New York is a long, slow voyage, 
indeed. The Indian Consulate, reporting that it had already 
been approached by several other publishers, told us it 
probably would not have the Nehru text until September 15 
or thereabouts. 

Competition always spurs us to extra efforts. A rapid 
cable to one of our agents in New Delhi (who prefers to 
remain anonymous) sent the text winging its way to us by 
air. It arrived on the morning of the night we went to press 
with the last issue. Mindful of those other publishers who 
had been bothering the Consulate, we rushed it into print 
that very day. You had it three days later. 

We don’t know how the Times got its text, but we like 
to imagine that their man in New Delhi cabled it. This en- 
ables us to believe (and it is an illusion that we must cherish 
in our position) that ingenuity will always triumph over 
financial resources. Tune in sometime in 1968 and hear about 
the Times’s being scooped again. 

Movinc?: Though the hurricane season isn’t over, chil- 
dren are back to school and most vacationers are no longer 
such. If you’ve left the country (shore, Europe) and re- 
turned home and aren’t getting your NEw LEADER, it’s prob- 
ably because you haven’t informed us of your change of 
address. Three weeks’ notice is required to put the changes 
through, so you’d better hurry and get in touch with our 
Circulation Department. The same applies to readers who 
plan to move their “permanent” addresses this fall. 
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GREAT MANY Americans, and many of our friends 

and friendly critics abroad, are deeply worried 
oday over the state of United States foreign policy. 
jven if some of these policies, such as NATO, have 
orked fairly well until now, are they going to be 
dequate in the next few years? How much is left of 
he Eisenhower Doctrine, with the seizure of power in 
raq and the seemingly unending struggle in Lebanon? 
ill General de Gaulle’s future moves strengthen both 
France and the NATO alliance? Or will he move to 
enhance the prestige of France at the éxpense of both 
NATO and the movement for European integration? 
In Indonesia and Laos, will the Communist bloc achieve 
power, in whole or in part, by peaceful and parliamentary 
means? Is the back door of America—the republics of 
satin America—secure? Are they being attracted into the 
Soviet economic orbit, or are they going to play in 
with the Soviet center of attraction in order to bait 
Incle Sam? Is the strategic situation changing so 
adically that America will have to scale down its pres- 
nt commitments to come to the defense of countries 
hreatened by Soviet and Chinese Communist power? 

This is a formidable roster of problems, and I cannot 
utline the implications of each of them here. What | 
m going to try to do is to point to some of the assump- 
qions on which United States policy has rested during the 
bast ten or thirteen years and then to see whether these 





ame assumptions, and policies based on them, are 
ually useful today. 

One of these assumptions has been that, with the mili- 
ary, political and territorial support of its allies, the 
nited States could and should build and maintain a 
uclear deterrent force, with the necessary delivery sys- 
ems and bases to back it up—a force adequate to deter 
he Soviet leadership from exploiting its great superiority 
land forces to overrun additional areas in Western 
Europe. Now that the Soviet Union also has built a 
ge nuclear force, and may actually prove to be ahead 
ithe West in developing the intercontinental missile 





Pamir E. Mosexy is director of studies of the Council 
m Foreign Relations. He was formerly director and a 
Professor at Columbia University’s Russian Institute. 
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A review of our fundamental assumptions 


By Philip E. Mosely 


of U.S. Foreign Policy 


to the stage of an operational tool, the West no longer 
has a unique advantage. What does this mean for the 
United States and its allies? 

There is no doubt that the American people would 
accept vast destruction and even catastrophe at home in 
order to come to the defense of Great Britain and Western 
Europe. Yet nuclear power is, I believe, much less likely 
to be thrown into the political scales in defense of other, 
politically uncertain, areas of the globe. Other forms of 
power, short of all-out retaliation, thus take on a renewed 
importance in resisting Soviet-bloc pressures outside 
Europe. 

Can a nation today defend itself without risking in- 
tolerable destruction? The basic dilemma leads many 
analysts to place a new emphasis on conventional forces, 
forces ready to be moved rapidly to any threatened sec- 
tion of the free world. It also leads to an intensive study 
of the use of tactical nuclear weapons, designed to com- 
pensate for the free world’s inferiority in mobilized 
manpower. 

When Britain carried the main load of maintaining 
a balance of sorts in world power, it could rely on one 
main weapon—its navy—and until the Haldane reforms 
it relied on the availability of time and space to impro- 
vise land power and alliances as they might be needed. 
No time and no space are now available for the powers 
which are defending the status quo. That is the basic 
reason why Americans are debating so long and so 
loudly the nature, purposes and limitations of the various 
instruments and strategies of power. The disadvantage 
of this debate is that American policy often seems com- 
pletely mesmerized by military power, to its great psy- 
chological disadvantage abroad. The Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for the Middle East, for example, identified the 
threat to that area as a military one. In fact, the threat 
is even more a political, economic and ideological one. 

What has happened in American political thinking is, 
I feel, that a traditionally non-military and even anti- 
military people has had to be persuaded each year that 
the possession of great military power is essential if it 
is to speak with a voice that can be heard. Year in, 
year out, the American people has to be reminded that 
strong defenses are essential, and so each political or 








economic commitment the United States has undertaken 
over the past ten years has had to be couched in terms 
of strengthening our own military defenses or those of 
the free world. Hence the paradox of the strongly 
military overtones in what is basically a defensive and 
Status quo policy. 

A second assumption has been that a strengthened 
Western Europe would gradually take over most or all 
of the responsibility for maintaining a firm barrier to 
Soviet expansion into that vital part of the world. And 
because the barrier, backed by the United States nuclear 
deterrent, has worked effectively so far, Western Europe 
has enjoyed a remarkable period of political stability 
and economic expansion. Because the Soviet Union has 
been deterred from expanding by force, many now argue 
that its leaders never intended to do so in the first place 
and that we can now weaken NATO or even dismantle 
it. The trouble with most of the plans for “disengage- 
ment” in Europe is that, while leaving intact Soviet 
striking power, they may dissolve the political union of 
the West, leaving each state in weakened isolation to 
face new Soviet threats. If those threats—the threat to 
bomb London, Paris, Bonn, Rome—have been made fre- 
quently over the past two years, before Russia had its 
missiles fully ready, consider what their impact may 
be if NATO were meanwhile to be dissolved into a con- 
geries of divided states, with each bargaining for its 
own safety by appeasing one Soviet demand after another! 


HAT WE NEED, and it is a need that U.S. policy has 
WwW: fully realized, is a strengthened, not a weakened, 
NATO, a NATO equipped to stand off the threat of 
the Soviet intercontinental missiles when they are ready 
in operational numbers, perhaps in two or three years. 
Europe needs to have its own nuclear forces and delivery- 
systems, but these should be developed and controlled 
for defensive purposes by the Western European Union. 
The great strides which Britain has made in nuclear 
technology should have been assisted by the United 
States, just as British science and skill contributed to 
the wartime achievement of the atom bomb. But, if we 
look now to the future, it may well be fatal if, through 
American and British inaction, each West European ally 
achieves nuclear power on its own, and achieves it at 
different times. Politically, economically and_strategi- 
cally, it would be much better for us both to support the 
development of a regional nuclear deterrent which would 
include Britain and the European NATO powers. 

American policy, I submit, has been shortsighted in 
failing to support the strategic unification of Western 
Europe, in contrast to the encouragement it has given 
to its economic integration. A strengthened Europe can, 
I believe, maintain a deterrent of its own against Soviet 
nuclear attack or blackmail, but this requires an active 
policy by both Britain and the United States, going far 
beyond the recent American decision to share certain 















atomic secrets with Britain and to help Euratom realize 
its plans for developing nuclear energy for industria 
uses. NATO cannot stand still; it must grow in strength, 


A third assumption of American policy has been tha pe 
the underdeveloped countries, comprising two-thirds off eli 
the peoples of the non-Communist world, can gradually la 
increase the rhythm of their economic and social progres In 
if only the advanced countries make some contribution bu 
to their efforts. In other words, the newly independent} Tu 
and developing countries should be assisted, through fre 
Point Four and later programs, to find their haven inf on 
the free world. This comfortable and comforting asf tol 
sumption no longer holds water. As a matter of fact pe 
over the past ten years the advanced industrial countrie’ to 


have expanded their economies far more rapidly thang the 
the pre-industrial ones. The gap between the two pari im 
of the free world has been growing wider, not narrower] ou’ 

The dilemma of the gap between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots” is becoming more acute because of the high} the 
birth-rates and the declining death-rates typical today off the 
the underdeveloped countries. And the ambition ty me 
develop industrial power is a central drive in the nevg me 





















nationalisms of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Whil pre 
British policy has shown great skill and foresight inf an 
reaching accommodations with the new forces of politica An 
nationalism, the British economy, unfortunately, is nog to 
providing adequate resources to meet the demands if firs 
economic development in the formerly dependent area of 
In a time of rapid economic development at home aln 
despite the current recession—and of ominous politica car 
instability in many underdeveloped areas, Americam sen 
capital shows little inclination to move into countries @ Voi 
high risk and uncertain returns. Th 
In the past fifteen months the Eisenhower Administ4 cla 
tion has, it is true, secured from the Congress some tokeig net 
recognition of the need for taking greater risks throug the 
development loans to projects which cannot meet tg@ on 
requirements of commercial soundness as set by tg can 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank. But the #§ Tes 
sumption that token United States encouragement \0} the 
economic development would be enough has_ broke mu 
down. Yet how can the American voters help but rega@ per 
military programs and foreign aid programs as in comg one 
petition with domestic demands for their tax dollars? § mo 
A fourth assumption has been that nationalism—bollff and 
to 1 


old and new—can be built into a strong barrier 
the spread of Communist control. Hence, the argumel 
goes, the West must try to work with the new nationalis C 
to help these forces to find their places within a cot 


munity of free self-governing and self-respecting states mil 
Certainly, Britain has held and exercised far mofe tf “a 
T¢ 


sponsibility and leadership in this field of policy than the 
United States, and Americans would have been happy © F ° 

leave in British hands the working out of compromiss to | 
and adjustments with the nationalist forces in the Middle des 
East, as it has done in Asia and in parts of Africa. § pra) 
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What American and British policy has failed to fore- 
see is that the Soviet Union can also make a strong bid 
to ally itself with the colonial and formerly colonial 
peoples, thus moving toward its immediate aim—the 
elimination of Western influences and sympathies from 
large areas of the underdeveloped regions of the world. 
In the first postwar years Stalin concentrated his empire- 
building efforts against contiguous countries—Greece, 
Turkey, Iran—and used military pressures to the fore- 
front. However, even before his death, in a pamphlet 
on Economic Problems of Socialism, published in Oc- 
tober 1952, Stalin called for a new policy, stressing 
peaceful political and economic means, and appealing 
to peoples far removed from the Soviet frontiers to ally 
themselves with the Soviet Union in the name of anti- 
imperialism. In effect, this same policy has been carried 
out with more vigor and imagination by his successors. 

Today, Moscow’s economic development programs in 
the underdeveloped areas are not much smaller than 
those of the United States, and they are often operated 
more flexibly. They can give easy credits instead of the 
more humiliating form of grants in aid, or gifts. The 
process of recommending, deciding, appropriating money 
and starting new projects takes many months under 
American democratic procedures. If the Kremlin decides 
to deliver arms to Nasser or a steel mill to India, the 
first instalments can be put on shipboard within a matter 
of weeks. The Soviet Union can absorb in payment 
almost any kind of goods, while the American economy 
cannot. The Soviet Union can afford to fan anti-Israeli 
sentiments through its Arab broadcasts, but the Western 
voice of moderation and compromise has little impact. 
The Soviet Union can go all out in supporting Indonesian 
claims to West Irian; the United States is of necessity 
neutral in this dispute. In the areas beyond its periphery 
the Soviet propaganda has an easy game, for it counts 
on some gain from each new conflict or tension. Ameri- 
can and Western policies are shaped to the real and direct 
responsibilities their governments bear. In any case, 
the assumption that nationalism is a barrier to Com- 
munism, and that the new nationalisms can readily be 
persuaded to join the free world, is no longer a safe 
one to make; these forces can be aligned as easily or 
more so with the anti-Western aims of the Soviet bloc: 
and this applies to Latin American countries as well as 
to many Asian and African peoples. 


):. of the main difficulties in American policy-making 
today is, as I have said, the over-emphasis on the 
military factor. The effect of relatively unselfish and en- 
lightened sacrifices to help other peoples has often been 
thrown away by the insistence on being “hard-boiled,” 
on proving to the American taxpayer the military gain 
'9 be achieved. A second and opposite difficulty is the 
desire to be liked, and if possible, to be admired and 
Praised. This quality, which promotes a relatively high 
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level of service to the community at home, usually has 
a contrary effect abroad. It is painful to need help or to 
receive help, and the giver should not expect gratitude. 
American opinion is not aware that, for example, in the 
recovery of Britain and Western Europe, Marshall Plan 
aid, though essential, was only a relatively small part of 
the total effort. When Americans tell each other that 
their policies are “hard-boiled” and then expect gratitude 
and resent criticism from their friends abroad, the con- 
fusion is twice confounded. 

A third difficulty is the preponderance of domestic 
interests over national policy. Domestic interest groups 
make their power felt directly through Congressmen 
and Senators. The national interest in security and peace, 
in friendship with all peoples who want to be friendly, 
is expressed primarily through the Executive Branch. 
The President’s proposals—any President’s proposals— 
in the fields of defense and foreign policy are in direct 
competition with many domestic interests and demands. 
In effect, the Secretary of State is a one-man lobby for 
the wherewithal to conduct a foreign policy; and that 
is often a lonely position. 

When the demand for minerals slackens, as in the first 
months of this year, a powerful bloc in Congress is on 
the alert to see that the cutback in lead and zinc falls 
mainly on foreign producers. Several Southern states 
have endeavored to impose special handicaps on the 
sale of Japanese textiles, even though Japan is the biggest 
foreign consumer for the South’s cotton. As a matter 
of fact, considering the independence of party members 
from central control and the power of the Congress to 
dispose of the Executive’s proposals, the record of the 
last ten years, and especially of the current Congress, 
is not a bad one. But there is no overlooking the difficul- 
ties which our domestic politics place in the way of 
defining and pursuing a coherent policy abroad. 

Finally, a special difficulty arises from the American 
“success story,” from the expectation that hard work and 
good intentions will be rewarded with early and visible 
success. Each step in foreign policy is quickly evaluated 
by the press, radio and television as either a victory or 
a defeat. The reaction to failure, as in the loss of China 
to Communist control, may well be a retreat from realities 
into wishful thinking. Or it may lead to a fresh appraisal 
and to more vigorous action. Unfortunately, college foot- 
ball and the American approach to international politics 
too often show the same psychological intensity, the 
feeling that all can be won or lost in the next drive 
to the goal posts. There has been one great gain since 
the Second World War. Americans in this decade have 
increasingly come to see that the mere fact of having a 
foreign policy at all is not an act of special grace toward 
the outside world. To most Americans, foreign policy 
has become an indispensable instrument for our own 
survival and for that of our friends and friendly critics 
throughout the free world. 








A way out of the current recession-inflation dilemma 


THE CASE FOR 
PRICE REGULATION 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


HE UNIQUE FACT of our present 
economic situation is that we 
have, at the same time, both a re- 
cession and a high degree of in- 
flation. Heretofore, inflation has been 
the result of excessive demand. It 
occurred whenever the supply of 
goods that could be turned out by the 
available productive capacity was 
smaller than the demand. This was 
true, for example, during the two 
World Wars and the Korean War. 
Yet today we have inflation at a 
time when demand is not even strong 
enough to keep our productive 
capacity anywhere near fully em- 
ployed. And, though a steadily in- 
creasing portion of our working 
population has been employed in 
servicing and selling rather than in 
producing goods, joblessness and 
part-time work have been 
constantly. 
The steel industry is operating at 


rising 


60 per cent below capacity. The 
automobile industry is turning out 
fewer cars than it is geared to pro- 
duce. Nearly all other major indus- 
tries are currently operating at well! 
below their capacity. 

The Eisenhower 
naturally, tried to stop 
after the recovery from the 1953-54 
recession. By the classic method of 


Administration. 
inflation 


tight money—i. e. high interest rates 
and credit restrictions—it tried to 
cut down demand. But excessive de- 
mand was not the cause of the present 





ALFRED BAKER LEwiIs is President of 
the Union Casualty and Life Insur- 
ance Company of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


crisis, and the Administration’s anti- 
inflationary measures had little or 
no effect. They merely brought on 
the current recession. 

Inflation, today, seems largely due 
to the fact that a number of large 
corporations, which dominate a 
number of economically strategic in- 
dustries, such as steel and automo- 
bile manufacturing, are able to “ad- 
minister” prices—that is, to fix an 
arbitrary price level which does not 
reflect the fluctuations in demand. 
Though the “administered” prices 
may be so high that they meet con- 
sumer resistance, these industries are 
not compelled by effective competi- 
tion to reduce prices in order to sell] 
more goods. Instead, when they find 
that they are unable to move the 
goods at the high fixed price, they 
cut down production, lay off some 
of their employes, and sell a smaller 
volume rather than cut prices. Thus, 
a great deal of the squeeze, which 
would normally be reflected in lower 
prices, is passed on to the workers— 
in the form of unemployment. 

In the automobile industry, a 
great deal of the pressure is also 
passed on to the dealers. Since they 
and financially 
weaker than the manufacturers, they 


are economically 


do feel the pressure of competition. 
As a result, they have to make sub- 
stantial concessions from the list 
price to the customer, even though 
they cannot get the cars from the 
manufacturers at a lower price. 

The economic power of very large 
manufacturers and distributors en- 
ables them to maintain and even 







raise prices in the face of inadequay 
demand. One of the principles ly 
which they administer their private 
price control is to maintain a profi 
margin which will enable them \ 
finance future plant expansion jy 
large measure out of present profits 
Thus, the consumer is forced to pay 
for new plants or equipment though 
he does not share in the ownershij 
or management of the new productive 
capacities. 

To meet the inflationary threat of 
administered prices, we need an ef: 
fective way of restoring the bene. 
ficial effects of competition. Yet the 
only power strong enough to effect 
a balance against the economic 
strength of mammoth industries is 
the Government. And the inevitable 
conclusion is that we need Gover: 
ment price regulation. 

Producers abhor price control, and 
most consumers do not like it either; 
This attitude is 
when it is pointed out that “ad 
ministered” prices are, in effec. 
privately-controlled prices. Perhaps 
as Professor Abba 
suggested, the term “price control’ 
should be applied only to an effor 


maintained ever 


P. Lerner has 





to fix prices at a level below thaj 
which free competition would set 
regulation,” on the other 
hand, would be a better term for anf 
effort to fix prices at a level whic 
would tend to bring about full ew 
ployment and full capacity output. 

The proper function of price move 
a free economy is 
maximize production and_ emplor- 
ment while keeping profits on the 
whole at a reasonable level. If price 
are too low to permit a reasonable 
profit, some producers will be forcel 
out of business. This will reduce the 
supply and thereby force up prices 


“Price 


ments in 


If prices are too high, consumers bu) 
less. To increase their sales, some 
producers—if there is genuine com 
petition among them—will reduce 
their prices to the point where buy- 
ers are tempted back into the marke, 
and thus the economy moves toward 
a fuller use of its industrial and mat 
power potential. 
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Prices are not necessarily too high 
just because profits are high. If prices 
and profits are high due to a con- 
tinuously strong demand for a prod- 
uct, new capital, attracted by the 
high profits, tends to flow into that 
industry to increase production ca- 
pacity until the demand can be fully 
satisfied. 

But when prices are administered 
by producers strong enough to dis- 
regard competition, the function of 
prices in a competitive economy is 
disturbed. Thus, today we have high 
prices—i. e. inflation—combined with 
inadequate demand, unemployment 
and recession. The only reasonable 
answer to this is some form of price 
regulation. 

When the Government stepped in 
during World War II, in a fairly 
successful effort to stop inflation, it 
set prices at a substantially lower 
level than would have resulted from 
a free play of the market. But to 
make price control effective under 
the circumstances of war, the Govern- 
ment also had to allocate raw ma- 
terials to industry and ration con- 
goods. At best, this was 

administratively, and _ it 


sumer 
difficult 
paved the way to all sorts of gray 
markets, black markets, under-the- 


counter selling at illegally high 


prices and disrespect for the law. 
Price regulation now, however, 
would establish prices at a point 
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that would be the normal result of 
truly free competition. It would 
probably tend right now to cause 
lower prices in many industries. But 
certainly rationing and allocation of 
materials would not be necessary; 
the demand is nowhere near that 
strong and potential supplies are 
ample. Attempts to get higher 
prices through black-market opera- 
tions would not be likely to succeed. 
The purpose of such price regula- 
tion would be to balance productive 
capacity and demand. 

Such regulation would benefit the 
worker by providing greater employ- 
ment. And the owners of industry 
would get full use of their productive 
capacities. Their overhead costs per 
unit would go down and, if they 
wanted to, they could also curtail 
their selling costs, since, at a lower 
price, their goods would move more 
easily. 

Price regulation of this type is 
already in operation as far as setting 
public utility rates and charges by 
Governmental agencies are con- 
cerned. Left to their own devices, 
public utilities would probably 
charge higher rates than they do 
now. But they would probably not 
sell so much of their products or 
services because marginal consumers 
would not or could not buy them. 
Public utilities are natural monopo- 
lies. Competition cannot and, in ef- 





+ — 


fect, should not be relied on to set 
their rates. In industries where prices 
are not set by competition but are 
administered by fiat of a few com- 
panies, we should follow the example 
of the public utilities. 

The application of price regula- 
tion in monopolistic industries might 
not be easy, although it could follow 
principles which are fairly simple. 
Price raises, for instance, shouid 
not be allowed unless productive 
capacity is fully utilized at the exist- 
ing prices. Where productive ca- 
pacities are fully employed, it would 
be reasonable to allow price in- 
creases. On the other hand, any in- 
dustry operating substantially below 
capacity should reduce prices to pro- 
vide more buyers and more employ- 
ment. If that meant a reduction of 
profits even to the vanishing point, 
at least temporarily, it should never- 
theless be done. If at full-capacity 
operation the industry shows no pro- 
fits, it could only mean that at some 
point in the past capacity had been 
over-extended and the weaker produc- 
tive units would have had to be 
squeezed out sooner or later, anyhow. 

Price regulation would restore the 
price flexibility essential to a free 
economy. For monopoly or adminis- 
tered prices only serve the self-in- 
terest of the owners of a particular 
industry and are at the root of our 
current economic troubles. 


rm % “ 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


NOTES 
FROM AN 
INDIAN 
JOURNEY 





After ten years of independence from British 
rule, India, with its multi-lingual, religiously 
divided population of 381 million people, 
still offers the picture of a society in flux, 
beset by many and various problems. Melvin 
J. Lasky (see cut at right), who records here 
some of the impressions and encounters he 
had on his second extensive trip through 
India, has been editor of Der Monat in 
Berlin and of the Anchor Review in New 
York. A founder of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, he has contributed to various pub- 
lications, including the New York Times, and 
sections from his travel notes on India have 
appeared in the London magazine Encounter. 











MavaBak Hit 
Seagey I was confounded to learn, 
is a chronic concern of Indian 
social and sexual life. The “fair 
bride” is the only true prize to be 
won. Strangely enough, the most 
striking specimens of Indian woman- 
hood I meet and talk with are most- 
ly from the South, dark-skinned 
creatures of uncommon beauty, grace 
and intelligence. But, says Miss B., 
with a tone of bitterness, “we just 
have to be more witty, more charm- 
ing.” By and large, they would seem 
to be the undesirables of the mar- 
riage market. When I press Miss M. 
as to her real motives for wanting 
so much to go to Europe, she admits 
hesitantly that she hopes her skin 
“would become lighter.” 

I am bewildered. The Indian is 
outraged by color discrimination in 
Mississippi. In the years of struggle 
against the British, he has come to 
have a hatred for the fair complexion 
of Europeans. Orthodox Hindu so- 
ciety itself was organized around a 
principle of Varna or color, and its 
scriptures condemned Varnasankara, 
the mixing of colors. The Indian 
Republic, which historically is a kind 
of melting-pot of Moslems and 
Persians from the West, Malays from 
the East, “Indo-Aryans” from the 
North, and dark Dravidians in the 
South, stood in Bandung with brown, 
black and yellow brethren for pro- 
gressive racial equality. 

Still, these peoples do not feel well 
or at ease in their own skin. I am 
shown matrimonial advertisements 
which call for “fair brides,’ and even 
one asking for a bride of “Jewish 
complexion.” A Bengali tells me that 
until recently it was not uncommon 
to rub apparently fair-looking girls 
with a wet towel to find out whether 
their complexion was natural: and 
some harrassed fathers have even 
tried to give guarantees that theif 
daughters would become “50 per 
cent fairer” within three months of 
marriage. 

This “adoration of color in the 
Hindu,” according to Nirid Chaud- 
huri, has “a profound historical 
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basis.” for “the Hindu civilization 
was created by a people who were 
acutely conscious of their fair com- 
plexion in contrast to the dark skin 
- of the autochthons, and their greatest 
preoccupation was how to maintain 
the pristine purity of the blood- 
stream which carried this color.” 
But it is an adoration compounded 
of love and hate, of self-respect and 
self-abnegation, of envy and pity. It 
is a thing of endless neurotic am- 
hivalence. 


Bomsay-DELHI 

Mahrathi “My news- 
paper, with 50,000 circulation, 

is the largest language paper in the 
state of Bombay. But it is not be- 
cause | have a ‘vested interest’ that 
I want the state divided into a 
separate Maharashtra and a separate 
, Gujerat. . . . I will simply not accept 
the linguistic imperialism of the 


editor: 





Hindi-wallahs! My mother tongue 
happens to be Mahrathi and it is, I 
believe. along with Bengali and with 
Tamil. a far richer and more de- 
veloped language than Hindi which 
has been imposed on us ‘officially.’ 
Gandhi’s mother tongue was Gujerati. 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote in Ben- 
gali. No. I believe our future lies in 
English and the mother tongues. And 
I fail to understand why our sense 
of national unity will be damaged 
by the use of English as the state 
language! . . . Meanwhile, the Hindi- 
wallahs go on artificially creating new 
words which nobody understands. 
Their notion that a state needs one 
language is based on an antiquated 
European philosophy of nationalism 
which cannot and should not apply 
to India... . 


“Our greatest need is for a demo- 
cratic opposition. This, unfortunately, 
is being usurped by the Communist 
party today. And their imprecations 
against Indian capitalists 
but make headway, if you knew 


cannot 





what Indian capitalists are. With 
few exceptions—Tata is the one 
everybody will cite to you—the men 
Who control private industry are not 
in tune with the modern economic 
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world. They are not men of your 
‘Protestant ethic,’ of the ‘capitalist 
spirit’ which made Europe and 
America what they are today. Our 
Indians are old moneyed men, quick- 
bargaining traders and quick-killing 
speculators. They are a_ hopeless 
lot... . Do I write against the specu- 
lators in my paper? Yes, I do! Of 
course, our proprietor is a ‘specu- 
lator.’ But our paper shows a hand- 
some profit and so he has nothing 
against it that his class is regularly 
abused. You see what I mean?” 

A Lawyer: “The best we have 
done? I would say, first, the program 
of industrialization, and especially 
the new hydro-electric dams. We are 
now beginning to make power and 
modern products of our own, And 
if we are industrially balanced our 
population problem could also be ab- 
sorbed. Second: the social services 
which have put doctors and school- 
teachers into thousands of sick and 
ignorant areas. The worst? The at- 
mosphere of political sycophancy that 
reigns in our country today. And be- 
cause of it the ruling party has be- 
come shot through with materialism 
and corruption. It has become so 
cynical that in its electoral oppor- 
tunismi—in particular in the nomina- 
tion of candidates and their appeals 
to voters—it has not hesitated to 
bolster up the old caste system! . 

If Nehru fails to reform the Congress, 
India may go the way of Chiang’s 
China.” 

A Socialist Leader: “Our major 
achievements in ten years of inde- 
pendence? They are three-fold: (1) 
Integration. There is today, for the 
first time in our Indian history, a 
unified national state. Out of the 
pieces of the British Empire and the 
bits of the princely order, we have 
integrated the territory and the ad- 
ministration. I was surprised, and I 
remain grateful for this political 
unity! Look at Indonesia. (2) Seécu- 
larism—and the country, torn for so 
long by religious fanaticism and com- 
munal struggles, actually accepts it. 
The memory is still very vivid of the 
Hindu religious fanatic who mur- 


dered Gandhi. That today the various 
religious groups are seizing upon 
the confused linguistic issues only 
shows for me their weakness. .. . 
Hindus and Moslems are living and 
letting live. In areas where they are 
discriminated against, young Mos- 
lems are not sinking back into apathy 
or rushing into violence, but doing 
perhaps what the Jews did in Ger- 
many, trying to get to the top... . 
(3) Democracy. Do not be misled 
by the Cassandras! Of course politi- 
cal maturity in a land of illiteracy 
will be slow. But there is a growing 
allegiance to democratic ways. . . - 
There are few supporters of the 
principle of dictatorship. Oh, you 
will find strong popular feeling 
against our present government! But 
would you say that it is given in a 
cynical or despairing way? I 
wouldn’t. India values her democratic 
rights.” 

A Professor: “Our major weak- 
nesses? . . . They are all due, I 
think, to our methods of organiza- 
tion. We have no ‘organization men’ 
(except possibly in the Communist 
party, and that is why they are 
growing in power everywhere). We 
just do not know how to bring 
people together for purposes and ac- 
tivities. There is the awful problem 
of rapid urbanization. Have you seen 
the people sleeping on the streets 
of Bombay? There must be a half- 
million of them. Are there social 
services organized? There are not... . 
But you must remember that in India 
profoundly different historic epochs 
run on_ simultaneously. Centuries 
jostle each other. . . . Your 20th- 
century friends come and tell us 
we should build factories. But 
should we really build a new shoe 
or clothes factory to help our ill- 
shod, ill-clad millions? What would 
happen to all our cobblers and hand- 
spinners? We are not modern 
people, and probably will never be.” 

A Foreign Journalist: “You are 
confused by the complications of the 
caste system? I have been trying to 
understand it for years, and it still re- 
mains a puzzle. Recently I was in a 








small town in the North, and went 
in for a meal to a Brahmin restaurant. 
Some time later a cobbler came in, 
or at least they called him ‘cobbler,’ 
for that is one of the symbols of 
uncleanliness (hence the removal of 
leather shoeware in all holy places). 
Nowadays they are not supposed to 





be expelled. But he was given a table 
in the corner at which a ‘sweeper’ 
soon joined him. The cobbler got up 
and walked out.” 

A Stamp Collector: “It seems to 
me to be absolutely scandalous. . . . 
Here is a new stamp issue devoted 
to the steel industry. And here is 
But have 
you seen one for tea? Or for jute? 


one devoted to concrete. 


Of course you haven’t! And are they 
not our finest products? And don’t 
they earn the largest amount of 
foreign currency for us? I tell you 
it is a scandal the way our country 


is sometimes run... .” 


BoMBAY 
RE THERE simply too many In- 
A dians? At the end of the second 
Five Year Plan alone (1961), there 
will be 25 million more to provide 
for; by 1976 at least 100 million 
more. 
In some of the bookstores, I see 
old copies of Marie Stopes promi- 
nently displayed. In many of the 


10 


villages there are odd tales of the 
coming of contraception. Among a 
iew experts there is talk of the legal- 
ization of abortion. Meanwhile, ac- 
cording to something called “a pilot 
research monograph in _ family 
planning,” I learn that in the Luck- 
now area “total fertility comes to 


a 


SACRED COWS IN DELHI: BUTCHERS AND HIDE MERCHANTS PROTEST 


6.015 children per mother, with a 
gross reproduction rate of 2.379.” 
the other 
clusions: (1) Unless fertility is so 
reduced as to 
number of children to three, the pres- 
ent rate of population growth cannot 
(2) 


of the mothers of child-bearing age 


Among indelicate con- 


limit the average 


be stemmed; only one in six 


are responding positively to “family 
(3) 


is yet available that “may generally 


planning” : no suitable method 
be accepted and be easily adopted by 
the women.” 

I ask A. has 


written so bitterly on “the disease of 


D. Gorwala—who 


surplus population” and other prob- 
lems that hardly a publication in the 
country dares print him any more— 
for some guidance in the moral and 
medical complexities. The religious 
Hindu believes that continence and 
abstinence are the only tolerable ap- 
proaches. The Socialist is convinced 
that population control is only a 
capitalist fetish, and, inasmuch as 
full employment will guarantee work 


and livelihood for all, the moie the 
merrier. The statistician comforts 
himself with the fact that India’s: rate 
of increase is lower than that of 
Japan or the United States or Canada. 
and far lower than that of South 
American countries. The patriot, dis- 
tressed at the lack of Indian achieve- 
ment in so many spheres, finds con- 

the thought of the 
population. The tradi- 
tionalist would leave the problem to 
the usual checks, for why new-fangled 


solation in 
enormous 


and impious notions of interference 
with nature, when pestilence, war and 
famine will settle it for you as they 
have done in the past? . . 

“So,” says Gorwala, “our life will 
generally continue to be, if not short, 
still nasty 
recognize that biology is our priority. 
It is the key to India’s economic 
welfare and to our political stability. 
What we need is a vigorous, large- 
scale, country-wide propaganda and 


and brutish unless we 


action program. The birth-rate can 
and must be brought down!” 

Gorwala’s eloquence is convincing. 
His clinical no-nonsense severity is 
formidable and admirable. But when 
he begins to go into the surgical de- 
tails of his plan for the sterilization 
of men with three children or more, 
I find myself making a move to 
change the subject. 


HERE is this morning in the 

Times of India a long and im- 
portant dispatch on the latest Su- 
preme Court decision. It concerns 
the holy cow. 

A number of butchers, hide mer- 
chants and cattle-dealers in the state 
of Bihar banded together to press 
their case through the law courts. 
They held that the various statutes 
on the books for “the prevention of 
cow-slaughter” and the “preservation 
and improvement of animals” were 
illegal and were flagrant violations 
of their fundamental rights as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the Re- 


public. 
The Chief Justice (according to 
the Time’s legal correspondent), 


“after an elaborate consideration of 
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the place given to the cow right from 
the Vedic ages to the present times 
and its utility to the nation, said that 
the usefulness of the cow and her 
progeny was clearly established.” 
Thus the petitioners were turned 
away. 

But there was still a small bone left 
for the butchers. The Court was not 
oblivious to the fact that the main- 
tenance of useless cattle involved a 
wastetul drain on the nation’s cattle 
ieed. The Court was quite aware that 


' to maintain them was to deprive the 


useful cattle of much-needed nourish- 
ment; the presence of so many use- 
less animals tended only to de- 
teriorate the breed. The Chief Justice 
understood how serious the business 
dislocations were for butchers, and 
for hide merchants too, where there 
was a total ban on the slaughter of 
cattle, useful or otherwise. Thus the 
provisions of certain acts in force 
in the states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh which insisted 
on a “total ban” were declared in- 
valid. 

To be sure. the cow remains un- 
touched. The Supreme Court had 
only she-buffaloes, breeding bulls, 
and working bullocks in mind. But 
what happens to sacrosanct customs 
when the philosophy of utilitarianism 
breaks through? What will happen 
down on the farm once the butchers 
and tanners begin counting the num- 
ber of seeds in the feed-bag? 


New DELHI 
T Is some five years since I visited 
Eric da Costa in his office at The 
Eastern Economist; 1 remember then 
his buoyant confidence in the future 
of the country, darkened only by his 
preoccupation with the “challenge 
of China.” His thesis was (and re- 
mains) that an Asia at the cross- 
toads could take either of two paths 
—the Indian or the Chinese, a “mid- 
dle way” of freedom and social re- 
‘onstruction, an extreme way of total 
legimentation. . . . I was elated to 
ind him still so dedicated, still so 
‘sured: I was pained to tell him 
that I thought he must be about the 
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only man in the land who still felt 
that way. 

“If India falls,’ Gandhi once said, 
“Asia dies.” But India appears to 
be afraid of this warning today: it 
fills her with too much self-conscious- 
ness, it gives her too burdensome a 
sense of historic mission. That we 
should point the way for a whole 
continent full of struggling peoples? 
An exaggeration. The challenge of 
China? Better not talk about that. 

So it is that my friend da Costa 
stands almost alone, and in his 
isolation has turned to the spinning 
a fine political myths to make up in 
personal hope what is lacking on the 
national sense. 

“We in India,” he says, 
slightly frenetic patriotism, “have 
always been a tolerant, liberty-loving 
and non-violent people.” 

“And the Chinese?” I ask, half- 
afraid of what is coming. 

“Well, haven’t they always been 
militant, intolerant, authoritarian, 
regimented by centralizing Caesars, 
excelling in the arts of mass ex- 
termination? ... Think of our whole 
Indian tradition from Asoka the 
Great to Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. In essence, it is God-fearing, 
liberal and non-violent; politicaily, 
decentralized; individually, demo- 
cratic. . . . And then think of the 
Chinese tradition, from Shih Huang- 
ti, the founder of the Chinese Em- 
pire, through the last of the Manchus 
down to Chairman Mao. I find there 
atrocities and massacres, monolithic 
patterns, burnings of books. With a 
single order an Emperor sweeps away 
regional languages and unifies the 
writing of the country—and orders 
all road axles for carts to be of the 
same size. How true to tradition the 
Communist revolution in China has 


with 


run!” 

It reminds me just a bit too acrid- 
ly of the hard-hearted readings of 
the German past in order to strike a 
blow against Hitler, and even the 
stone-faced interpretations of Rus- 
sian history to lengthen the shadow 
of Stalin through all Slav time. Had 
Communism come to power on the 


Gangetic Plain and a free and open 
society established itself along the 
Yellow River, we might be hearing 
lurid tales of Indian cynical violence 
from Kautilya to Aurangzeb, and the 
civilizing mildness of Confucian 
wisdom. 


We I GAvE Pandit Nehru a 
copy of my book on the Hun- 
garian he seemed to 
strike a sadly apologetic note about 
India’s slow and inaccurate compre- 
hension of events. (It took a month 
to reverse Krishna Menon’s, and his 
own, wild misreading of Budapest.) 
He asked about the apparently con- 
ciliatory Soviet moves on the ques- 
tions of European disengagement and 
atomic bombs. I could only tell him 
what I had heard from two former 
U. S. Ambassadors in Moscow, name- 
ly, that they (George Kennan and 
Charles Bohlen) waited expressly for: 
years for one small, serious, substan- 
tial sign that the Bolsheviks wanted 


revolution, 





NEHRU: A SIGNAL FROM THE WEST 


to settle some open problem with 
the Americans—in vain. 

“But then,” he countered, “is Mr. 
Dulles the model of diplomacy by 
‘small signs’? . . . I know there are 
times when even the men in Moscow 
look out toward the West for a 
signal which could break the dead- 


lock. Khrushchev himself spoke of 
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this with me, even asked me to help. 
I reminded him that so much of what 
he has been saying could only serve 
to reinforce the recalcitrance of the 
other side. . . . But the hardness and 
blindness is, I am afraid, mutual. 
Abuse and recrimination is the 
meaning of the cold war.” 

I demurred. Who would deny that 
at least one aspect of the cold war 
had a “spiritual” side? Was it not 
a moral responsibility on the part of 
all democrats to state their faith in 
liberty unequivocally, even loudly, 
especially when the basic principles 
of a free society were under chal- 
lenge? “Oh, with that,” Nehru said, 
“T have no quarrel. On the contrary. 
That is absolutely necessary. Where 
would we all be if we did not hold 
to the things we believe in?” 

I was eager to talk about Indian 
affairs, and he was relaxed enough 
to take a thoughtful backward glance 
at the path the nation had taken in 
ten years. The deal with the Mahara- 
jahs to establish national unity still 
seemed to him a defensible expedient, 
although, as he added, “sometimes I 
think we were much too generous.” 
(The compensations to the princes 
were often almost as fabulous as 
the bejewelled empires surrendered. ) 
The killings of the Pakistan partition 
period were “awful” and still hor- 
rified and shamed him. He felt 
pleased about the break-through in 
India of new science and technology. 
He felt happy about the new type of 
“community villages” being fostered 
throughout the countryside. He 
thought that the several general elec- 
tions the new Indian democracy had 
experienced were surprising achieve- 
ments. He remained amazed at how 
the “Personal Law” which he had 
helped to draft had actually revolu- 
tionized the status of women. (It 
had made divorce possible, given 
them property, titles, rights of in- 
heritance, etc.). 

And what, in the present, filled 
him “with despair”? Here he began 
to speak with a frown, nervously, 
and even the fading rose on his 
jacket suddenly looked utterly wilted. 
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Issues become smaller and _ spirits 
become weaker. He deplored “the 
new provincialism” in the land, es- 
pecially the controversy over the 
linguistic issue. He was saddened by 
the return of the caste problem, 





“which has been going out socially, 
but is now coming back politically” 
(for all parties maneuver cynically 
for the caste-man’s vote). His ex- 
planation was that “in the absence 
of external danger a people always 
multiplies the divisions within it- 
self.” 


CALCUTTA 

HY, WHEN the stink of death 
W: so much with us here in 
the present, do I press and prompt 
for the lurid stories of the Hindu- 
Moslem carnage a decade ago? The 
unconscious motive is, I suspect, the 
old desire to peek behind the myths 
of national character (Indian tran- 
quility, Hindu non-violence). But 
consciously, too, one feels the neces- 
sity of recapturing what is almost a 
lost chapter of contemporary history 
—for how busy we were in the Wesi 
with our 
winter of “47 to follow with any 
understanding the brief blood-cur- 
dling cables in paper-rationed jour- 


miseries in the terrible 


nals. 
Robert Trumbull, who represented 





the New York Times in those years, 
now confesses: “Looking back, | 
think the fault of the correspondents, 
myself included, was in failing to 
impart in their daily dispatches a 
sense of the full enormity of what 


MOSLEM-HINDU RIOTS IN 1946: ‘A LOST CHAPTER OF OUR HISTORY 


was going on around us. Years after- 
ward, I heard Nehru refer to the 
1947 massacres in terms much 
stronger than correspondents gen- 
erally used at the time.” 

“For three days,” Sudhin Datta 
says, “the corpses lay in the streets 
of the country’s largest city, exposed 
to the sun and rain until they had 
become black and bloated and too 
putrid even for rats and vultures to 
feed on; and the bodies thrown into 
the river collected where it bent under 
the window of a young girl who went 
raving mad watching the accumula- 
tion. Those in possession of their 
senses kept their doors bolted; and 
if thus they missed the fine glow 
imparted to the monsoon sky by 
houses blazing away at night, no 
where was there any escape from 
the stench of rotting carcasses.” 

When, at last, Datta could get 
through he went to visit his mother, 
and the first thing he heard was 
how a neighbor of hers, an alumnus 
of a British university, had incited 
a mob to finish off a dozen Moslem 
hawkers whose decomposing remains 
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he had passed to reach his mother’s 
house. “And so, on returning home 
that day, I destroyed the draft of a 
booklet I had contracted to write, 
proving that my countrymen, as a 
whole, were allergic to physical 


violence.” 


Mapras 

n NovEMBER 1949, the Constituent 

Assembly, although sharply divid- 
ed (the debates were in English) 
approved by a majority of one vote 
the decision to make Hindi the official 
language of India. The strange para- 
dox of this question of using Eng- 
lish instead would seem to be that 
those who speak English have op- 
posed it, and those who have always 
resented it have suddenly become the 
champions of “the language of Shake- 
speare and modern scientific truth.” 

“I was a_ sentimentalist, too,” 
Rajagopolachari confessed one eve- 
ning in Madras to me. “I was, after 
all, the last Governor-General of 
India, and I could not help feeling 
—then— that the continuance of a 
foreign language would be deroga- 
tory to our national prestige. English 
was the speech of the conquerors 
whom we allowed to take possession 
of our country. We disliked them. 
But now that Englishmen are gone, 
anger has gone. We have become 
calmer, quieter. And what the Eng- 
lishman has left behind is no longer 
his property. Why should we throw 
it away? Have we thrown away his 
railways and telegraph wires? We 
have not even sent back the statues 
still standing in our parks. . . . The 
decision on Hindi was an erroneous 
step, taken when thought was not 
ripe. It should be suspended. . . . 
Hindi is simply not rich enough and 
good enough for all our purposes. 
We need English for science, for 
intellectual life, for international af- 
fairs. At home our people should 
continue to speak their mother- 
tongues. in my own case Tamil.” 

Not all the new defenders of Eng- 
lish against “Hindi imperialism” are 
friends of the other 13 national 
languages. “Beware of all of our 
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eloquence on the linguistic issue,” 
Purshottam warned, “beware of all 
our bunk! Most of the languages 
which are with us today have been 
preserved only by illiteracy! They 
would have passed away generations 
ago if people could read and write 
something else. What was the 
Gujerati I learned as a boy? Nothing 
but a miserable dialect! Today | 
never use it. My wife is from the 
South, but I know no Malayalam. We 
have always spoken to each other in 
English. . . . Every now and then, 
in some outburst of infantile roman- 
ticism, we might quote some of our 
tender love poetry to each other. But 
what are those verses really—nothing 
more than a few flowery phrases— 
and these are passed off nowadays 
as the richness of regional cultural 
traditions! .. . If India is to become 
modern, people will be moving 
around. What a bowdlerization there 
will be in ten and twenty years! ... 
What would have the United States 
have become if every regional group 
used their democratic rights to set 
up local schools in Italian and Ger- 
man and Polish? The Americans 
‘Americanized,’ and we must Indian- 
ize. Otherwise we will all become 
strangers in our own country.” 

Yet, in Calcutta, they would not 
love English so much had they not 
loved Bengali more. It is the land 
of Rabindranath Tagore, and there 
is a literary pride of fierce intensity. 
Seen from there, Hindi seems almost 
a lost cause. 

S. K. Chatterji: “Is it true that 
the Hindi-speaking minority in India 
amounts to 42 per cent of our popula- 
tion? It is not. This figure has been 
inflated by improperly combining the 
figures for Rajasthani, Kosali, 
Bhojpuri, Urdu Punjabi and Maithili, 
some of which are totally dis- 
tinct. . . . We are faced by a very 
serious menace to Indian unity in 
this linguistic chauvinism. Some 
have even started a slogan, ‘Hind, 
Hindu, Hindi, these three are 
ON Sie 
Amlan Datta: “This whole mis- 
fortune in India has been based only 


on a misreading of the 19th century 
in Europe. Scraps of Herder have 
led to absurd notions of the rela- 
tions between nationality and lan- 
guage. As if Belgium didn’t have two 
languages, and Switzerland three, as 
if the future united Europe would 
not have a dozen! If no other country 
in history has adopted a 
‘foreign’ language for official use, 
then let India be the first!” 

Abu Sayeed Ayyub: “India has 
never had one national language. In 
ancient times Sanskrit was the lan- 
guage of a strictly limited elite (and 
only of men). In Mogul times 
Persian was exclusively the language 
of the court. . . . Now it is true that 
in addition to Bazaar-Hindi, with its 
make-shift vocabulary of a few 
hundred words, there is the prosy 
Khariboli Hindi, a fine and difficult 
tongue. But it scarcely existed a cen- 
tury ago. It has neither ancient rich- 
ness nor modern usefulness. Brahmin 
pandits will have to create a diction- 
ary full of new words and phrases! 
. . . Let us not search for simple or 
heroic solutions. We believe and take 
pride in the fact that India’s chief 
contribution to the progress of 
civilization is a spirit of synthesis 
which reconcile differences without 
obliterating them, which welcomes 
diversity of culture and tradition, of 
race and religion. Should we now 
therefore be ready to recognize and 
proclaim to the world that India has 
not one but a dozen national lan- 
guages, just as it has not one but 
half-a-dozen national religions?” 

Still, if not all champions of Eng- 
lish are supporters of the traditional 
languages, not all spokesmen for the 
regional cultures command fluency 
in the beloved mother tongues. Even 
in Bengal one writer told me that he 
still has “difficulties,” for he had 
lived too long in the Indian west. 
And in the south one impassioned 
young man insisted that “a people 
should have the language in which 
it dreams”—but then made the 
Freudian slip of admitting that his 
own Telegu, alas, was not good 
enough for dreaming. 


ever 
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through a long life—and I confess 
that I have never even come Close to 
an answer. But I can’t stop trying, 


THE HOME FRONT 
and this new journal offers help. The 


By William E. Bohn mysteries which have baffled the 


philosophers and historians of the 
ages are to furnish the motivation of 


The First Issue this new journal. I still don’t expect 


\ 3 ' to come upon the answer, but | shall 

Of Horizon have a lot of fun seeing a lot of good 
men test their wits. 

The first number, 152 pages just 

a mite larger than those of American 5 







BOHN 





N MOST respects—despite all the British History of Technology, the Heritage, can’t give us the history 
ae forms of death and destruc- men behind Horizon will try to give of the world or much theorizing 
tion—human society is improving. us in the course of time “a history about mankind. What it does is pull 
But one important feature of life in of how things have been done and out from the great mass of human 
America is getting worse rather than made” —but that will not be all. At achievement 15 or 20 explosive} 
better. | am thinking, of course, of the bottom of the entire effort is points and picture the excitement that pl 
the world of magazines. When I con- __ the _ yearning to discover what has — went with them. You go from moun-} w 
sider the sprightly and informative | made mankind move and grow and _ tain-climbing to 15th-century art to} 5] 
journals which have passed away, | produce. American musical comedy. Though} ¢a 
feel sorry for a generation which has In addition to being learned, the __ the pictures are luscious and exciting, } er 
little in the way of periodical litera- publishers of this new bi-monthly the main thing is the writing. The} h: 
ture besides great and glossy collec- are smart. This is the age of the articles, | am glad to report, are all} |i 
tions of advertising and photographs. picture. We can never escape from signed. There is none of this taste- 
One would think that our fellow citi- the quotation: “One picture is worth _ less, mechanical group product which} th 
zens had forgotten how to read. a thousand words.” Other publishers inevitably forces you to the conclu} ih 

Having sounded off with this sad have jumped to the conclusion that sion that it was produced by Univac.) ta 
wail, let me announce that something — words are a nuisance. The only ones We have here some of the best men} S 
new and something good has been — they will tolerate are in headlines and women of England and America§ in 
born in the field of periodical journal- or skimpy captions. As fast as they | —with, now and then, an assist from] th 
ism. For nine years American Heri- can, they are turning us into a nation __ the continent of Europe. as 
tage has been sent out from an aerie __ of illiterates. I am blowing my top about this} th 
of historians over on Fifth Avenue. The Horizon people appear to new journal for two or three quite— w 
It is a book rather than a magazine, understand all of this. Their pic- separate reasons. I want it to succeed | fe 
for it is done up in handsome hard tures really back up the text and are _— partly because I want the fun off te 
covers and is obviously meant to be — gorgeously produced. No big, stupid, reading it. But I have more than af n 


preserved. Coming once every two  advertising- and photograph-packed _ personal interest in its success. It is} ¢ 
months and consisting of more than weekly can touch it for beauty and time for the American people to 


a hundred juicy pages, it gives us artistry. But you will not buy it as = march on into a new age. Millions} re 
tight-packed and lively slices of a picture book. You will buy it for of our people now go through colf sx 
American history. ideas and stories backed up by mean- _ lege. Yet, every time I attend af o 

Now, American Heritage’s publish- ingful reproductions of photographs, class reunion or participate in any} li 
ers have launched a new publication paintings and drawings. exercise which takes me into a crowd,} G 
called Horizon, and this hard-cover The most important question in the _I have a sinking feeling that our ex | N 
and handsomely produced journal is | world is why. Why did we have a __ pensive education has failed to take K 
even more exciting than its predeces- Renaissance just then, just there? hold. U 
sor. It takes in more and sets out What started the Reformation or the We spend money, read the books 0 
with higher aims. It treats the life | Industrial Revolution or the World — get the degrees and then stay jut § ™ 


and achievements of men from the War? Where and what was the about the same. It is time for sf ™ 
beginning—but from a point of view, | spring, the fulcrum, the lever, the to get excited about something be | C 
from a definite angle, with, in fact, | engine—and why did it get into sides football, funnies and Westerm. ff ¢ 
the high purpose of getting at the | motion just then and there and not The editors of Horizon offer to prove fi 
inner secret of the impulse that makes at any other time or place? I have to us that adulthood can be fun. Its § © 
things go. Like the writers of the puzzled over these questions down about time. “ 
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By Laszlo Hamori 


Sweden in 
the Atomic Age 


Vitally dependent on atomic energy for its economy, 
Sweden leads the way in peaceful application of the atom 


STOCKHOLM 
WEDEN needs atomic power. Al- 
Beek highly industrialized, it 
produces no hard coal or oil, and its 
water-power reserves are almost com- 
pletely harnessed. If imported fuels 
cannot soon be replaced by atomic 
energy, at least in part, Sweden will 
have to lower its high standard of 
living. 

As early as the Second World War, 
the Swedes were concentrating heav- 
ily on atomic research, not for mili- 
tary but for reasons. 
Sweden’s central mountains are rich 
in uranium-bearing slate, and, though 
the uranium content is not as rich 
as that of U.S. or Canadian fields, 
there is enough to make exploitation 
worthwhile. Last year, the uranium 
factory in Kvarntorp produced only 
ten tons of pure uranium, but the 
new factory in Billinge has a yearly 
capacity of 120 tons. 

Thanks to Hitler, Swedish atomic 
research gained a number of eminent 
scientists, among them Lise Meitner 
of the Max Planck Institute in Ber- 
lin and Nobel Prize-winner Professor 
George Hevesy, a collaborator of 
Niels Bohr in Copenhagen. Today, 
Kaj Siegbahn and Per Ohlin of 
Uppsala University, Hannes Alfvén 
of the Stockholm Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Sigward Eklund, Sec- 
retary General of the UN Atomic 
Conference in Geneva, form the nu- 
cleus of a group of experts of the 
first rank. The Swedish Atomic En- 
ergy Corporation employs some 200 
scientists and over 400 technicians. 


economic 
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In 1958, the Atomic Energy Cor- 
poration—owned jointly by the 
state (four-sevenths) and the big in- 
dustrial concerns (three-sevenths )— 
received a state subsidy of 130 mil- 
lion Swedish crowns ($26 million). 
This figure does not include the 
money spent by the universities, the 
Military Research Institute and the 
private industrial laboratories. No- 
body knows exactly how much 
Sweden has spent on atomic research 
and construction during the past 15 
years. But a considered estimate is 
two billion Swedish crowns ($400 
million) —a lot for a country with a 
population of about seven million 
people. 

Sweden 
“secret,” without the use of spies, a 
long time ago. Since 1954, an experi- 
mental atomic reactor—built of 
Swedish materials according to 
Swedish construction plans—has been 
in operation in a suburb of Stock- 
holm. And a second reactor, with a 
capacity of 30,000 kws, is under con- 
struction in Studsvik, some 70 miles 
south of Stockholm. 

A third reactor, the biggest to 
date, is being built under a mountain, 
in a vast cavern blasted out of the 
rock, in Farsta, another suburb of 
Stockholm. This reactor will supply 
12,000 apartments with electricity as 
well as warm-water heat. “R 3,” as 
it has been called, will be the world’s 
first atomic power station which also 
provides heat. It is slated to start 
operations in 1960. 

The year 1960 is also the target 


discovered the atomic 


date for another atomic power sta- 
tion, “Adam,” with a capacity of 
100,000 kws, which will be built near 
Vasteras, an industrial town in cen- 
tral Sweden. It is the prototype of a 
projected series—the next one will 
be called “Eve”—for various parts of 
Sweden. By 1960, Sweden will have 
at least 200,000 kws in atomic power 
and heat for 12,000 apartments. 

Sweden does not believe in atomic 
secrecy. Anybody can visit the con- 
struction sites, wander through the 
subterranean halls, visit the reactors 
or study the construction plans. 

The uranium used in the reactors 
turns into plutonium after a certain 
period of use, but plutonium can 
also be created by faster processes 
which are known here. Sweden al- 
ready possesses a small plutonium 
reserve; once the big reactors are 
in operation, this reserve will in- 
crease rapidly. 

Plutonium is the active element in 
“ordinary” atomic bombs. Thus, 
Sweden could easily begin to manu- 
facture its own atomic weapons. The 
chief of the Swedish defense forces 
wrote at the beginning of this year: 
“As far as we are concerned, Sweden 
can have its own atomic weapons by 
1960, if we allot a small, gradually 
increasing portion of our defense 
budget to this purpose.” 

Sweden has not yet taken this 
step. The large majority of the ruling 
Social Democrats, as well as the bour- 
geois Opposition, agree that Sweden 
needs atomic weapons. But there is 
also a small but highly active group 
which is against atomic armament. 
Since last June’s Parliamentary elec- 
tions, which saw the Government’s 
majority reduced, neither the Social 
Democrats nor the Opposition have 
dared tackle this ticklish question. 

Nevertheless, the Swiss decision 
for atomic armament has made a big 
impression here. And, since 72-year- 
old Foreign Minister Osten Undén, 
the most vocal foe of nuclear wea- 
pons, will retire one of these days, 
the question of whether Sweden will 
become an atomic power has only 


been postponed. 














Defense Minister Franz-Josef Strauss may one day succeed Chancellor Konrad Adenaueif a 


WeEsT GERMANY'S 


New MAN OF IRON 


EST GERMANY today stands 
WW: a firebreak between West- 
ern Europe and Soviet territory. 
Strategically, it is the most important 
sector of the NATO defenses. That 
it is also a strong one is a tribute 
to the driving energy and persuasive 
talents of Franz-Josef Strauss, Ger- 
man Minister of Defense. Perhaps 
no one is more important to Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization than 
Strauss. He is already a power in 
West Germany and is the leading 
figure of the younger generation 
that will move in when the Adenauer 
era ends. 

West Germany is literally the front 
line along 600 miles of Iron Cur- 
tain in the center of Europe. Next 
door, in Communist East Germany, 
stand 400,000 Soviet troops, armed 
to the teeth and ready to jump. Be- 
hind them is the Soviet military ma- 
chine and Soviet political expansion 
relentlessly probing every weakness 
in the Western front. Defense in 
Central Europe is more than an ar- 
rangement of divisions or rockets. 
It is primarily a matter of courage 
and confidence. Strauss, the man be- 
hind the new German army, has 
more than his share of both. 

Since he took office in October, 
1956, he has created within the 
NATO framework seven Army divi- 


sions, the beginnings of a coastal 





Ricuarp C. Horre.et recently re- 
turned from almost a decade as chief 
CBS correspondent in West Germany. 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 


navy and a tactical air force. As a 
fighter, Strauss is building a German 
army that will stand its ground. As 
a statesman, he insists that this army 
shall be democratic. And as a 
politician he hopes and intends that 
the success of his work will one day 
make him Chancellor of Germany. 

The 43-year-old Minister of De- 
fense is a bull of a man, carrying 
his 200 pounds as though he were 
waiting to charge. He is a colossal 
worker; his staff calls him “Der 
Boss” and he enjoys the role. His 
round face under a mop of brown 
hair breaks easily into a broad grin. 
But he nettles quickly, too. Below- 
the-belt criticism from his enemies 
causes him to strike back with the 
sharpest tongue and the quickest 


mind in German politics. 





STRAUSS: MOLDS NEW GERMAN ARMY 
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His enemies, right and left. hate y, 

him with a purple passion. The§ » 

would-be boss of the Socialist party, ,; 

Herbert Wehner, recently called j, 

Strauss the “Berserker.” (Berserkers§ w, 
in Norse tradition were wild war. 

riors who in the frenzy of battle ¢, 

howled like wolves or growled like§ tg 

bears.) Other critics assert that of 

Strauss is power-mad and _ ruthless,§ of 

and that it would mean the certain§ m 

end of German democracy should he§ A| 

become Chancellor. ta 

No one has yet come up with proof s¢ 

that there is truth in any of this.§ 

So far, Strauss has put his strength} ta 

to good cause. We must remember § to 
the role he played in_ shaping 

Adenauer’s defense policy. The uy 


powerful Social Democrats ridiculed th 


Adenauer for bringing Germany into 
the Western camp and hinted at civil 
disobedience if he should insist on 
raising a German army. The matter 
reached a crisis one black day in 
February 1952. As the Chancellor 
faced _ shrieking 
Bundestag, he grew nervous and 
faltered. 

Strauss plunged at 
counterattack, his shock of brown 
hair bobbing up and down as he 
hurled his argument at the opposi 
tion. It went roughly like this: 
The Soviet policy of expansion 
menaced Germany’s security. Any 
deal with Moscow was out of the 
question. Germany was dependent for 
life and freedom on membership i 
the Western community. She had to 
join the free world in the common 
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defense. As his arguments struck 
home, one by one, there was an 
awareness on the Government 
benches and in the press gallery 
that a new man, young and strong, 
had made his entrance on the in- 
ternational scene. 

Now Strauss is molding the new 
German Army, the Bundeswehr, into 
permanent shape. When he took over 
the Ministry of Defense two years 
ago, he inherited utter confusion. 
Under his predecessor, the military 
establishment had gotten out of hand. 
Worse, German public opinion was 
undecided over whether West Ger- 
many ought to rearm at all, what 
kind of force was needed, and how 
it ought to be raised. Conscription 
was generally unpopular. 

To get a draft law passed, the 
Government cut the period of mili- 
tary service to 12 months. NATO 
officers tore their hair at the thought 
of manning the front line in Ger- 
many with short-term conscripts. 
Also, Germany had been demili- 
tarized; most of the new German 
soldiers would be drawn from the 
postwar generation which had been 
taught to despise military life and 


smembet §to abhor military training. 
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re The up, in the first batch of 10,000, only 
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service. The expedient worked, and 
the timetable for expanding the 
ground forces set by Strauss two 
years ago has been followed. About 
a third of the original draftees have 
volunteered to serve 18 months, and 
somewhat more of the new group 
enrolled last October have done the 
same. 

For the new Army, the trimmings 
and trappings, precision marching 
and Prussian punctilio have been 
dispensable to Strauss—a waste of 
time in an age of war fought either 
with apocalyptic weapons or by 
highly trained teams. But he would 
like to salvage what he can of the 
Wholesome tradition in Germany’s 
military past. In molding a fighting 
force. he has steered his course be- 
tween the reformers who idealized 
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the citizen-soldier and the profes- 
sional reactionaries who wanted an 
army of blood and iron. 

The Army’s former chief of per- 
sonnel, for example, a former Gen- 
eral Staff officer, believes in the old 


cast-iron code of seniority, pro- 
ficiency and conformity. He declared 
that “an officer does not have debts” 
—which may have been valid in the 
old days, but should hardly dis- 
qualify the enterprising officer who 
borrowed money to go into business 
after World War II. A collision with 
Strauss was inevitable, and late last 
year Strauss transferred this general 
to a field command. 

the 


contest between 


Basically 





Strauss and the generals is, as one 
writer put it, a struggle between the 
men with chests full of medals and 
men in the gray flannel suits over 
who is going to run the new army. 

He also must reckon with the 
political opposition. The Socialists 
want a small, professional army, not 
allied with the West, geared in size 
to the military strength of Germany’s 
immediate eastern neighbors. Strauss 
ridicules this proposal as suicidal in 
war, in which an isolated Germany 
would face the combined power of 


BUNDESWEHR: WHOLESOME TRADITION MIXED WITH MODERN TECHNIQUES 


the Soviet bloc, and dangerous in 
peace, in which a professional army 
could repeat the sinister pattern of 
the old Reichswehr. 
Strauss instead, 
script army with a broad base in 
the people and embodying, on a 
tactical scale, the sword and shield 
principle of NATO’s overall defense. 
This Army, the Bundeswehr, is com- 
prised of mobile shield forces pro- 
viding a defense in depth, and a 
territorial army consisting of regular 
soldiers who relieve the shield forces 
of such tasks as guarding military 
installations, transport and communi- 
cations. In addition there are Civil 
Services under the ad- 


wants, a con- 


Defense 





ministration of the Ministry of In- 
terior. Strauss sees in this system 
of national defense a psychological 
weapon also against defeatism and 
appeasement. Only a nation which 
is willing to defend itself will endure. 

When the Russians last fall 
launched their long-range missile, 
Strauss scoffed at what he called 
the “rocket psychosis” and urged 
the West not to lose its sense of 
realism. And, when he accompanied 
Chancellor Adenauer to Paris for 
the NATO summit meeting last 
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December, he pressed the demand 
for the bread-and-butter necessities 
of present defense: standardization 
of weapons, integration of the air- 
warning system and accelerated com- 
bined research programs. 

Many Germans, fearing Soviet 
reprisals, believe that the atom and 
the rocket in NATO’s arsenal should 
not be based on German soil, The 
Minister of Defense declares, how- 
ever, that, although Germany will 
not make atomic or strategic weap- 
ons, she must possess the most 
modern and most effective arms, and 
he has gone ahead with his plan to 
equip his army with the most power- 
ful tactical weapons. The first unit 
of six Matador guided missiles has 
been purchased and crews are being 
in the United States. More 
will The West 
Bundestag has already endorsed the 
principle of using them with atomic 


trained 


follow. German 


warheads in case of necessity, al- 
though these warheads would remain 
in U. S. custody until NATO gave 
the order to fire. 

Strauss’s stature has _ increased 
steadily. In the election campaign 
last year, few people thought that 
any man responsible for German 
rearmament could be a_ political 
asset. During the campaign, the op- 
position did everything it could to 
focus resentment on Strauss. Com- 
munists from East Germany tried 
to break up his meetings. But Strauss 
fought back and, for the first time, 
his party swept every election district 
in his native Bavaria. 

For all his brawny _ behavior, 
Strauss manages to find some hours 
each night for book reading. His 
tastes range wide, but he concen- 
trates on the field in which he finds 


himself. When he became Minister 
for Atomic Affairs, before his present 
job, Strauss holed up for three 
weeks with science textbooks. Later 
a Nobel Prize winner left a con- 
the remark: “There 
I wasn’t sure 


ference with 
were moments when 
who had studied more chemistry, he 
or I.” 

Franz-Josef Strauss was born in 
Munich on September 6, 1915. His 
father owned a small butcher shop, 
and the Roman Catholic family was 
not active politically. There was 
little prospect of the boy growing 
up to be more than the next owner 
of the family store. Yet his intelli- 
gence impressed his elementary- 
school teachers and they persuaded 
his father to let him continue his 
training. He graduated from high 
school with the best marks given in 
all of Bavaria in 25 years. After- 
ward, he studied at the University 
of Munich until he was drafted in 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht. 

Strauss served on the Russian 
front and returned from Stalingrad 
with nothing worse than frostbite. 
When the U. S. Seventh Army drove 
into Bavaria in 1945, Lieutenant 
Strauss was adjutant of an anti-air- 
craft artillery school in the village 
of Schongau. His fluent English se- 
cured him an administrative job 
with occupation troops. From this 
he launched his political career. 

Bavarians are a rough-hewn people 
who rejoice in asserting their 
knobby independence. Bavaria, after 
all, was an independent kingdom 
until 1918, with ruling 
dynasty and its own army. Customs 
as distinctive as their leather shorts 
manners and 


its own 


color the Bavarians’ 
speech. Politics are not gentle there 





AGONY IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Were you to ask me, and as I would love 


To tell you if you asked me, the next phase’ll 


Be an agonizing reappraisal of 


Our latest agonizing reappraisal. 


—Richard Armour 
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temperament in 


and Strauss, his 
complete harmony with his surroung. 
ings, learned to play the political 
game both successfully and hard. By 
the time he broke through the upper 
crust of national politics, his skill 
at making his way in the crowd had 
his friends referring to him as a 
“genius with elbows.” It took him 
just eight years to rise from a mili- 
tary government clerk to Adenauer’s 
youngest cabinet member. 

Strauss is one cabinet member 
whom Chancellor Adenauer’s wither. 
ing glance does not shut up. First. 
hand report has it that he will say: 
“Let me finish, Herr Chancellor.” 
He has carried on running battles 
with the Old Man and has exacted 
his price from him. In_ return, 
Strauss has been absolutely loyal to 
the fundamentals of Adenauer’s 
policy. 

Strauss has always known his own 
worth. In 1953, when he was sworn 
in as a minister without portfolio— 
generally low man on a Govern 
ment totem pole—the three other 
ministers without portfolio modest) 
took their seats in the second row 
of the government bench. Strauss. 








without hesitation, plunged _ his 
square frame down in the front rank 
of the “regular ministers.” He could 
afford to: He represented the political 
strength of Bavaria. 

Adenauer, now 82, will not be suc: 
ceeded by another like himself am 
more than Churchill was_ replaced 
by his own image. Whoever succeeds 
him will have absorbed the ideas of 
other times and places and will have 
been shaped by different forces. Next 
in line, as things stand, are men like 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano or Production Minister 
Ludwig Erhard, intellectually and 
morally formed, like the Chancellor. 
in the pre-Hitler period, Immediately 
behind them, across a historical gap 
of 12 years, stands Strauss at the 
head of the younger, post-Hitler 
generation. Strauss his con 
temporaries in the other parties offet | 
a preview of the Germany after 
Adenauer. 


and 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T THIS WRITING, it is uncertain 
we far Red Chinese action will 
be pressed against the offshore Na- 
tionalist islands of the Quemoy and 
Matsu groups and whether plans for 
the “liberation” of Formosa itself are 
in an advanced state of preparation. 
All that is certain is that air and 
artillery action against Quemoy has 
been carried on with unprecedented 
violence. 

Whatever may be the trend of 
future developments, the United 
States is clearly on the spot in For- 
mosa. At stake is much more than 
the island of Formosa or the sur- 
vival of an area of Chinese re- 
sistance to Communist tyranny. The 
fundamental issue is whether the bi- 
partisan U.S. policy, followed by 
both the Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations, of peace through 
defensive alliances and the deterrent 
threat of American air, naval and 
nuclear power, is really effective or 
merely a shield of paper-maché. 

The defense of Formosa is not a 
problem that we can shuffle off by 
calling in the United Nations. This 
would be a sure formula for defeat 
for the free world, because the UN, 
cut by half a dozen schisms, is about 
as effective an instrument against the 
swift, ruthless strokes of aggressive 
Soviet and Chinese Communism as 
the ghost of the Holy Roman Empire 
Was against the lightning moves of 
Napoleon. 

The defense of Formosa against 
direct aggression cannot be referred 
to the UN in the timid assurance 
that the UN will perhaps shake a 
futile finger of reproof by passing 
a resolution of censure. The defense 


September 15, 1958 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Formosa Tests U.S. 
Foreign Policy 


of Formosa is a direct treaty obliga- 
tion of the U.S., recently reaffirmed 
by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles. Should we fail to carry 
out this obligation, or fumble it by 
acting too late and with insufficient 
force, this might well be the dislodged 
stone that would start an avalanche 
of defeat and humiliation in Europe 
as well as in Asia. 

Unfortunately, 1 think, our specific 
pledge of aid against attack is limited 
to Formosa and the adjacent Pesca- 
dores Islands. We have never made 
clear what we would do in the event 
of an attack in force on Quemoy 
and Matsu. 
ever, that if American air and naval 
forces stood by inactive while Com- 
munist invasion forces overran the 
offshore islands and destroyed the 
considerable units of the National- 
ist Army stationed there, the conse- 
quences would be serious for U.S. 
prestige and would accelerate the 
growth of defeatism in Formosa. 

It is impossible in modern warfare 
to follow the example of the minute- 
men at Bunker Hill and hold fire 
until one sees the “whites of the eyes” 
of an invading force approaching 
Formosa and the Pescadores. De- 
fense, to be effective, must be con- 
strued in a very broad sense. It would 
involve knocking out air bases on 
the Chinese mainland, silencing shore 
batteries, smashing any concentra- 
tion of shipping designed for an in- 


It seems evident, how- 


vasion. 

Given our overwhelming naval pre- 
dominance and our monopoly, in this 
area, of nuclear weapons, which we 
should not hesitate to use in case of 
necessity, the defense of Formosa and 


the offshore islands should be quite 
feasible. If this were not the case 
we should never have undertaken 
such an obligation. 

What is needed most is a fighting 
spirit in our Far Eastern naval com- 
mand, backed by an equally firm 
sense of purpose in Washington. 
Nothing could be more disastrous 
and dangerous than irresolution and 
vacillation either in the capital or 
in the Strait of Formosa. 

The United States cannot be ac- 
cused of seeking the quarrel which 
Red China seems bent on precipi- 
tating. In Asia, as in Europe, we 
have sought no more than the defen- 
sive maintenance of the territorial 
status quo. Even under the extreme 
provocation of the Red Chinese in- 


of Korea we did 


fortunately in my opinion, resort to 


vasion not, un- 
such measures as a blockade of the 
Chinese coast, air strikes at military 
and industrial targets in China and 
assistance to landings of Nationalist 
troops in an effort to stimulate re- 
volt against the Communist tyranny. 

But we are pledged, by Presidential 
decision ratified by a virtually unani- 
mous vote in both Houses of Con- 
gress, to the defense 
We repeatedly 
Chinese Reds of the grave conse- 
quences of disregarding this pledge. 
We are not handicapped, as we were 
in Korea, by the manifold inhibitions 
of the UN or by the backseat driving 
of “allies” with a tendency to de- 
velop an extreme case of cold feet 


of Formosa. 


have warned the 


when anyone came up with a plan 
that promised victory. Cooperation 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
in the defense of Formosa is our 
business, and ours alone. 

The consequences of failure, if our 
obligation is put to the test, will be 
grave, even tragic, for our entire 
foreign policy. The consequences of 
success, of inflicting a decisive de- 
feat on the Red Chinese invaders 
will be equally disastrous for the 
tyrants in Peking, whose myth of in- 
vincibility will be destroyed. The 
Strait of Formosa could be the scene 
of a turning point in the cold war. 
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The New Polish Writers 


The Broken Mirror. 
Ed. by Pawel Mayewski. 
Random House. 209 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. MayewskI has assembled in 
this book an exciting and instructive 
collection of writings by contempo- 
rary Polish writers. Most of the au- 
thors are young. All are apparently 
convinced Communists. All have 
been intensely and personally con- 
cerned with the building of a new, 
socialist Poland after the war. Yet 
all are heretical when judged by 
Stalinist principles. All of these writ- 
ings, which include essays, notes, 
reminiscences, stories and a play, 
were originally published in 1956 
and 1957, and they all vigorously 
respond to the atmosphere of rela- 
tive freedom of expression that by 
then had set in. 

The typical experience of these 
writers is well summed up by Wiktor 
Woroszylski in his “Notes for a Biog- 
raphy” and by Pawel Hertz in his 
“Recollections from the House of the 
Dead.” The House of the Dead is 
Hertz’s name for the Writers Union, 
with its cultural overseers—“the 
gloomy sectarians, the dull schema- 
tists, the blind eulogists of reality, 
the muzzlers of the literature of the 
decade,” as Woroszylski calls them. 

For a time after the war, the re- 
pressive force of the Stalinist hegem- 
ony in culture was not yet fully felt, 
and the young intellectuals set out 
in high hopes of creating a genuinely 
revolutionary national culture, taking 
earlier poets such as Mayakovsky for 
their ideal. Most of the Polish writers 
testify to the disillusion, frustration, 
boredom and despair which followed 
their enthusiasm in the era of en- 
forced conformity that shortly en- 
sued. What was wanted by the anony- 
mous officials was not plays and 


Reviewed by Richard Chase 


Author, “The American Novel and 
Its Tradition,” “The Democratic Vista” 


poems like those of Mayakovsky but 
works of “socialist realism,” like “On 
the Construction Site,” “The Trac- 
tors Will Conquer the Spring,” and 
“Coal.” Kazimierz Brandys’s “The 
Defense of Granada” is a bitterly hu- 
morous story about a group of ad- 
vanced intellectuals who launch a 
theater devoted to revolutionary 
drama. Gradually the group comes 
under the control of the faceless bu- 
reaucrats and is forced to produce 
dull plays like “Shock Brigade,” 
whose subject is Communist heroics 
in a coal mine. The moral deteriora- 
tion of the theater group, affecting 
their most intimate lives, is what in- 
terests Brandys most. 

Many of the authors represented 
in The Broken Mirror ceased to 
write, or at least to publish, between 
1948 and 1953, an era characterized 
by Woroszylski as “The Great De- 
spondency.” This period of disil- 
lusionment produced such reconsid- 
erations of Marxist theory as Leszek 
Kolakowski’s “Permanent and Tran- 
sitory Aspects of Marxism” and Jan 
Strzelecki’s remarkable “Notes: 1950- 
1953.” Strzelecki reflects on some of 
the dubious psychological implica- 
tions of Marxism, and Kolakowski 
concludes that nothing is permanent 
in Marxism except those aspects that 
can meet the universal tests of scien- 
tific method and thus be absorbed 
into the general stream of modern 
thought. But despite apparent heresy 
all these writers. even in their disil- 
lusion, remained and still remain 
Communists. Woroszylski’s words are 
typical: 

“I kept asking myself: Who am 
I? What cause do I serve? What is 





this world I am building and singing 
about? It never occurred to me to 
solve my dilemma by going over to 
the enemy camp, by betraying the 
ideals of the Revolution; though | 
did recall individual cases, among 
them writers who, I realized now, 
may have been impelled to take the 
first step on the road to apostasy 
by experiences like mine. But neither 
from conviction nor from fear or 
despair could I have chosen the capi- 
talist world. My profound conviction 


of the justness of Marxism had not} ; 


been shaken. Its fatal flaw lay some- 
where in its practice, but what was 
it and where? That I did not know. 
My struggle against bitterness, chaos, 
and despondency had become almost 
hopeless.” 

But after the Great Despondency 
came the Thaw, and the new freedom 
is greeted by the Polish writers with 
energy and gratitude. Now. they all 
say in one way or another, it is pos 
sible to reaffirm one’s faith in the 
future of socialist culture in Poland. 
Now it is possible to assert, in the 
words of Pawel Hertz, “that one of 
the conditions of social development 
is complete freedom for artists and 
scientists, and that the condition of 
cultural and artistic development is 
the constant, independent national 
existence of a given society.” 

Lionel Trilling reminds us in his 
introduction that, so far as we caf 
see, it is really Russia which will in 
large measure determine Poland’ 
cultural and artistic development. 
This is no doubt true (while I was 
writing this review, the New York 
Times reported a massive attack on 
the Polish writers in the official or 
gan of the Soviet Writers Union). 
But whatever happens to the Polish 
writers, one cannot help thinking 
better of the possibilities of modem 
man after reading this important 
book. In a situation which at its best 
cannot be described as favorable to 
greatness, these writers nevertheless 
practice the virtues of great liter 
ture—its depth of feeling, its intel 
gence, its energy, its irony. its hw 
mor, its human protestation. 
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Foreign Policy: The Next Phase. 
By Thomas K. Finletter. 
Harper. 202 pp. $3.50. 


Few CITIZENS of our time have 
served the republic more ably or de- 
votedly than Thomas K. Finletter. 
Between 1940 and 1953, he had a dis- 
tinguished record as a public official 
in a variety of posts. As a private 
citizen since 1953, he has offered 
incisive and responsible comment on 
a variety of national issues. His new 
book, with its trenchant, illuminating 
and somewhat sardonic discussion of 
our nation’s international prospects, 
is only the latest contribution of this 
high-minded and tough-minded man 
to the understanding of foreign af- 
fairs, 

Finletter’s view in Foreign Policy: 
The Next Phase is that a number of 
events—preeminent among them the 
loss of American air-atomic  su- 
premacy—have radically altered the 
problem of American security. The 
only hope, he contends, if we wish 
to avoid either war or Communist 
victory, is to get speedily on the 
political and economic offensive. The 
crucial area for this offensive, he 
believes, lies in Asia, “the next bat- 
tleground in the cold war.” The Rus- 
sians and Chinese, having been more 
or less blocked in Europe, are now 
trying to cash in on the anti-colonial 
revolution sweeping the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. We must 
come to terms with this revolution 
both to revitalize our system of alli- 
ances and to prevent the absorption 
of Asia within the Communist empire. 
Finletter conducts a scathing ex- 





amination and critique of our Asian 
policy—its unilateralism, its obses- 
sion with military tactics and military 
tteaties. its persistent misunderstand- 
ing of the real issues in the under- 
developed world. We need, he de- 

res. “a new kind of alliance with 
the peoples of Asia, an alliance 
Which will not be military, which 
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Asia —The Next Battleground 


Reviewed by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 


Professor of American history, Harvard University ; 
author, “Age of Jackson,” “Crisis of the Old Order” 


will not be written, but will be held 
together by a common devotion to 
individual freedom and human rights 
in a common abomination of war.” 
To this end, he calls for multilateral 
action in Asia, working through the 
United Nations and consulting con- 
tinually with Asian governments; a 
revision of our rigid and _ sterile 
policy toward China; a shift in em- 
phasis from military to economic 
aid; and an affirmative policy in our 
own land in such areas as civil rights 
which would earn us the right to talk 
about freedom and opportunity to 
the underdeveloped world. 

While Finletter repeatedly stresses 
that “military policy alone is far from 
the totality of the problem of our 
national security,” his remarks on 
defense strategy are, as one would ex- 
pect, particularly informed and 
cogent. Most important perhaps is 
his muted but unmistakable dissent 
from the current fashionable thesis 
—recently advanced, for example, by 
General James Gavin—that the lim- 
ited war should be the center of our 
strategic calculations. While Finlet- 
ter agrees that we should increase 
our limited-war capability, he is 
plainly skeptical whether the Rus- 
sians will initiate a limited war, 
where such a war could be fought, 
and how it could be kept limited. 
And he points out that the political 
framework of such a war is all-im- 


portant; the United States can’t ex- 
pect blithely to intervene at times and 
places of its own choosing: 

“A Western country,” he writes, 
“has no right to make limited war 
in Asia unless properly authorized; 
and practically today this means 
only as part of a UN force acting 
under a UN resolution. . . . The point 
I am making is that war of any kind 
must be the very last resort and that 
even the most limited of wars must 
be thought of as possible only to 
carry out our obligations under the 
UN charter and only when the UN 
action is initiated by the affected 
countries of Asia.” 

Finletter, who has been among the . 
most eloquent advocates both of the 
Strategic Air Command and of an 
all-out try at world disarmament, 
combines the realism and the idealism 
which have marked the American 
style in foreign policy at its most 
characteristic and effective. It is sad 
at this point to reflect on what a 
distinguished United States Senator 
he would have made. The Democratic 
party, in rejecting men like Thomas 
Finletter in New York and Chester 
Bowles and William Benton in Con- 
necticut in favor of undistinguished 
political hacks, is threatening to cut 
itself off from the moral and intel- 
lectual base which has been responsi- 
ble for so much of that party’s energy 
and appeal in the last generation. 
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Reflections on the Quantum Theory 


Atomic Physics and Human Knowledge. 


By Niels Bohr. 
Wiley. 101 pp. $3.95. 


NiELs Bour is one of the great 
architects of modern physics. | His 
ideas have produced revolutionary 
changes in our conceptions of the 
basic constitution of the material 
world. His theory of the atom, pub- 
lished in 1913, was the first to intro- 
duce Max Planck’s notion of quanta 
(or discrete units) of energy into a 
systematic account of atomic struc- 
ture. The Bohr model of the atom 
brought within the scope of a single 
set of ideas a vast array of previous- 
ly unexplained facts. It stimulated 
and directed further research of great 
importance on a very wide front. 

Altheugh the original Bohr theory 
was eventually displaced by a better 
integrated one, Bohr’s views have 
continued to dominate the theoretical 
outlook of current physics. He has 
not only made fundamental technical 
contributions to special areas of 
theoretical analysis. As the guiding 
spirit of the “Copenhagen School” 
of physics, he has been a primary 
influence upon the newer develop- 
ments in subatomic theory. He also 
has been the chief source of the gen- 
eral ideas that most physicists today 
accept as expressing the essential 
philosophical import of 
quantum mechanics, 

The seven essays in this volume 
are concerned with these larger phil- 
osophical questions. Three of the es- 


modern 


says are published here for the first 
time. All of them are non-technical, 
except for the longest and most val- 
uable one, in which Bohr reports 
quite dramatically his many discus- 
sions with Albert Einstein on aspects 
of the quantum theory which the 
latter regarded as_ unsatisfactory. 
Though they are stylistically undis- 
tinguished and suffer from repetition, 
the essays convey to the general 
reader the substance of Bohr’s philo- 
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sophical reflections on the quantum 
theory and its overall significance for 
an adequate view of human knowl- 
edge. 

Despite the admitted and unprece- 
dented successes of quantum me- 
chanics in explaining and predicting 
phenomena associated with the radi- 
ation of energy, the theory has fea- 
tures that have puzzled experts as 
well as laymen. Bohr has been inde- 
fatigable in his attempts to remove 
these puzzles, and he has advanced 
what he has called “the principle of 
complementarity” as the key to them. 
In nearly all these essays he tries 
to show that this principle is not re- 
stricted to physics, and that it throws 
fresh light on problems in biology, 
psychology and anthropology. 

Two features of the quantum 
theory have been the occasion for 
much intellectual discomfort. In or- 
der to explain undisputed experi- 
mental facts, the theory assumes the 
existence of various subatomic en- 
tities to which 
it ascribes a “dual” nature: They 
possess the seemingly incompatible 


(such as electrons) 


properties of waves as well as of 
particles. Accordingly, it is impossi- 
ble to give an intuitively satisfactory 
interpretation of the mathematical 
formalism of the theory in terms of 
a visualizable model. 

The theory also does not formu- 
late precise laws for the behavior of 
individual electrons, even when the 
latter are construed to be particles. 
Instead, it supplies only statistical 
(or probabilistic) laws for the mo- 
tions of those entities. Thus, unlike 
the theories of classical physics, the 
quantum theory is not “determinis- 
tic” and is commonly regarded as 
disproving the universality of the 
principle of causality. In both these 
features quantum theory marks a de- 


parture from traditional forms of 
theory, and its assumption of a radi- 
cal “indeterminism” for subatomic 
processes has made even men like 
Einstein doubt its adequacy. 

Bohr has been a vigorous de- 
fender of modern quantum theory 
against its critics. He sometimes 
writes as if all future theories of 
physics dealing with subatomic proc- 
esses must inevitably assume an in- 
deterministic form. However, the 
burden of his analysis deals with 
the alleged “dual” nature of elec- 
trons and other subatomic entities. 
He shows that electrons, for example, 
do not inherently and simultaneously 
“possess” the incompatible proper- 
ties of waves and particles, but that 
electrons are assigned wave-like char- 
acteristics under one class of experi- 
mental arrangements and _particle- 
like characteristics under an exclu- 
sively different circum: 
stances. As Bohr points out, in as- 
signing traits to subatomic entities, 
it is quite necessary “to pay atten- 
tion to the circumstances under 
which evidence is obtained.” Al 
though being wave-like and being 
particle-like would be incompatible 
if these traits could be assigned to 
electrons under identical experimental 
conditions, the under 
which one trait can be ascribed are 
incongruous with the conditions un 
der which the other trait can be pred- 
icated. These traits are therefore not 
incompatible, but “complementary.” 

Bohr also makes evident that the 
indeterminacy of quantum theory 
cannot be construed as a basis for 
introducing mystical “spiritual” 
agents into the domain of physics. 
He maintains that the “indetermi- 
nate” behavior ascribed to electrons 
is simply a consequence of the fact 
that in those contexts in which the 


class of 


conditions 
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“position” of an electron can be 
measured with arbitrary precision, 
an interaction takes place between 


the electron and the measuring in- 


struments, so that the speed of the 
electron can then not be ascertained 
with equal precision. This interaction 
ig said to be “uncontrollable,” be- 
cause physical energy occurs in dis- 
rete quanta, so that it is not pos- 
sible to subdivide without limit the 
energies involved in the process of 
measurement. He therefore sees in 
the statistical determinism of quan- 
um mechanics simply a more general 
form of the classical principal of 
|causality. 

Bohr’s discussion of these crucial 
features of quantum theory is intel- 
lectually most rewarding. It throws 
much light on the structure of the 
leisy and on the meanings that can 
be legitimately associated with its 
basic notions. On the other hand, his 
attempt to make a more general use 
of the principle of complementarity, 
and to apply it to problems in bi- 
ology, psychology and anthropology, 
is far less happy. 

The following are examples Bohr 
cites from these areas: A mechanistic 
approach to biological subject-matter 
is complementary to a finalistic (or 
eleological) one. The impossibility 
of distinguishing introspective expe- 
rience between the phenomena appre- 
hended and our conscious perception 
of them, shows the complementary 
character of introspective phenomena 
and our awareness of them. Different 
human cultures, experienced under 
utually exclusive historical condi- 
tions, are complementary to each 
other. These examples are typical, 
and they make it difficult to escape 
the conviction that, whatever may 
be the merits of the principle of com- 
plementarity in clarifying the ob- 
scurities of quantum physics, else- 
where the principle yields only trivi- 
alities, 








But perhaps this is not entirely 
just. Bohr sometimes advances claims 
q'a are far from trivial. Thus, he 
declares. in elaborating the conse- 
ences of the principle for biology, 
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that “in every important experiment 
on living organisms there must re- 
main some uncertainty as regards 
the physical conditions to which they 
are subjected, and the idea suggests 
itself that the minimal freedom we 
must allow the organism will be just 
large enough to permit it, so to say, 
to hide its ultimate secrets from us.” 
Bohr therefore thinks that the very 
existence of life “must in biology 
be considered as an elementary fact,” 
not further explicable in physico- 
chemical terms. Bohr, of course, may 
be correct in his contention, but cer- 
tainly the argument on which he 
bases it is worthless. 

Bohr recognizes explicitly that his 
proposed extensions of the principle 


of complementarity from physics to 
other domains is based at best on 
formal analogies. Reasoning by ana- 
logy can indeed be fruitful, and such 
reasoning plays a capital role in 
physics as well as in other areas of 
thought. Nevertheless, the analogies 
that guide Bohr’s attempt to enlarge 
the scope of the principle of com- 
plementarity seem too vague to yield 
conclusions that are other than 
forced and arbitrary. Despite his 
great services and to the clarification 
of its foundations, his efforts at de- 
veloping a theory of human knowl- 
edge on the basis of the notion of 
complementarity are not promising, 
and have in any case born no fruits 
that are intellectually nourishing. 





Russia’s Tragic Past 


The Kremlin. 
By Jules Koslow. 
Nelson. 244 pp. $5.00. 


THERE WOULD have been no need 
today for a football or a summit con- 
ference with the Soviets if Queen 
Elizabeth I of England had not been 
such a prig. Way back in the 1550s, 
the then occupant of the Kremlin, a 
kindly commissar named Ivan the 
Terrible, asked the Virgin Queen for 
her hand in marriage. Aside from 
romance, his purpose was to form 
a sort of European Security Pact. 

Had Her Virginal Majesty not 
been so squeamish and accepted 
Ivan’s proposition, world history 
would have taken a different course. 
The U.S. today would have been a 
gubernia in the United Russo-Britan- 
nic Soviet Kingdoms, and Khrush- 
chev probably a Sir Nikita, Knight 
of the Royal Garter. But, alas, that 
was not to be. 

Ivan the Terrible, still bent on 
marrying an English noblewoman, 
next asked for the hand of Lady 
Mary Hastings. As Jules Koslow tells 
it in his lively history of the Krem- 
lin, “Elizabeth, having heard of 
Ivan’s ‘terribleness,? was loath to 


Reviewed by I. D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign editor, 
“Scholastic” Magazine 


allow her to marry the Tsar and tried 
to dissuade Ivan from his project. 
After Ivan had requested a picture 
of Lady Mary, the Queen sent one 
with the following letter: 

“ ‘I do not find her beautiful, and 
I cannot imagine that she would be 
found so by such a connoisseur of 
beauty as my brother Ivan. She has 
but lately had the small pox and our 
painter has been obliged to depict 
her with a red face, deeply pitted.’ 

“To further discourage Ivan, the 
Queen gave secret instructions to 
Jerome Bowes, her envoy to Russia, 
not to anger the Tsar but to gently 
dissuade him from his intentions. . 
Bowes told the Tsar that the Queen 
had instructed him to say that unless 
the consent of the lady herself ‘might 
be procured, which is a matter very 
doubtful, the match could not in any 
sort be brought to pass; considering 
that in those cases, as over the rest 
of our subjects, we have not authority 
other than by way of persuasion to 
make them like such matches as by 
good apparent reasons.’ ” 
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This infuriated Ivan, who there- 
upon sent the Queen a Gromyko-like 
note. “We had supposed,” he wrote, 
“that thou wast a sovereign in thy 
State and in possession of the su- 
preme power in the State, that thou 
hadst regard for the honour of thy 
rank and wast heedful of the advan- 
tage of thy realm. But now we see 


that in thy State other people rule, 
independently of thee—and what sort 
of people, at that? Common trades- 
men, and thou art nothing but a 
common wench.” 

There are many such piquant tales 
in Koslow’s highly readable and in- 
formative book. But primarily it is 
a disheartening account of Russia’s 





tragic past and present. The author 
has done a masterful job of com 
pressed writing. His history of the 
Kremlin is in effect a brief history 
of Russia itself. If anything, it dis. 
proves the theory that every people 
has the kind of government it de 
serves. The Russian people certainly 
deserve a better fate. 





The Myths of Neo-Conservatism 


Radicals and Conservatives. 


By William M. McGovern & David S. Collier. 


Regnery. 174 pp. $4.00. 


Witutiam McGovern and David 
Collier belong to the “neo-conserva- 
tives.” They admire the regimes of 
President Eisenhower, Konrad Ade- 
nauer and former Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan, discerning there 
“the most vital political movement in 
the world today.” Their aim is to 
breathe doctrine into life, or, as they 
put it, “to provide at least the be- 
ginning of a coherent philosophy of 
conservative liberalism.” What they 
achieve is a demonstration, unwitting 
but overwhelming, of the proposi- 
tion that in politics the conservative 
mind is a contradiction in terms. 

The technique of presentation is 
the familiar “tactic of the moder- 
ates.” Middle-ground is defined by 
a setting of boundaries against vir- 
tually nonexistent extremes. The fea- 
tures of the central position are 
daubed in by allusions to the irrele- 
vant. “Howevers,” “yets,” and “buts” 
are mobilized as a line of defense. 
Here are some examples of the tech- 
nique, picked at random: 

“Liberalism in the broad sense of 
the term means for us a political 
movement or a political philosophy 
which, on the one hand, advocates 
democracy as opposed to authori- 
tarianism (the rule of one or few) 
and, on the other, advocates indi- 
vidualism as opposed to statism (the 
rule of the all-powerful state) .” 

“If the ultra-radicals were wrong 
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in making environment account for 
everything, the  ultra-conservatives 
were equally wrong in making he- 
redity account for everything. .. .” 

“While it is true that in many 
cases economics has strongly influ- 
enced political developments, it is 
also true that in many cases politics 
has strongly influenced economic de- 
velopments.”’ 

“The public welfare is best pro- 
moted neither by extreme collectivism 
nor by extreme indiviualism. . . .” 

Through the cloud of platitudes 
there occasionally breaks a ray of 
prejudice. McGovern and Collier 
tend to equate socialism with tyran- 
ny: “property rights and human 
rights are basic to each other.” They 
call party discipline “a characteristic 
of totalitarian regimes.” 

Without raising the critical issue 
of standards, they agree with “the 
vast majority of the people,” who 
“believe that the state should pro- 
hibit the public display and sale of 
literature which is outright porno- 
graphic and the public performance 
of plays which are openly obscene.” 
Here is their judgment on the urban, 
immigrant masses: 

“The enormous growth of the 
population as a whole, the great in- 
crease in the proportion living in 
congested urban areas, the constant 
incorporation into the community of 
persons of foreign birth and alien 
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cultural background.” 


cont 


As authority for such views, there }oerj 


is a standard incantation: “History 
shows.” Mostly the showings are too 
general (e.g., “Recent history shows 
that tradition has a good as well as 
a bad side”) to be challenged. And, 
the narrower claims do not inspire 
confidence, either. 

McGovern and Collier assert the 
primacy of ideas over men and of 
myth over events. “Every important 
social and political movement in his 
tory,” they write, “has been in large 
measure the result of widespread ac- 
ceptance of some myth.” 

Encumbered by such myths, theit 
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book is unblemished by any serious fy.) 


discussion of any specific constitu: 
tion, executive, legislature, court, 
statute or vote. 

The cold war, segregation, colonial- 
ism and the underdeveloped countries 
go by the boards. Of policies on taxes, 
housing, public power, states rights 
and education there is not a word. 
In short, confronted by problems that 
would tax the collective wisdom of 4 
thousand Solomons, these neo-col 
servatives intone as a universal pre 


scription a series of platitudes. 
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Algeria: The Realities. 
By Germaine Tillion. 


Knopf. 115 pp. $3.00. 


A NOTED anthropologist highly 
skilled in her trade, Germaine Tillion 
ived for years among the Algerians 
whose anguish she describes. Within 
a 15-year period, she has seen vil- 
lagers who were once self-sufficient 
degenerate into a state of pauperiza- 
tion. She has watched families rapid- 
ly increase while their food supplies 
even more rapidly diminished. She 
has seen hope, as once reflected in 
the desire and ability to save part 
of the harvest for leaner years, turn 
to the despair of unending years of 
strictly hand-to-mouth existence. 

In a “technical civilization,” the 
standard of living is apt to increase 
continually; yet two-thirds of Al- 
geria’s Moslems still live in an 
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“archaic” society and face only in- 
creasing disaster. To ameliorate this 
situation, claims Mlle. Tillion, France 
would have to spend approximately a 
billion dollars a year (slightly less 
han the cost of the Algerian war) to 
rovide elementary education over an 
eight-to-ten year period, and to create 
300,000 jobs in Algeria. In addition, 
she feels, Algeria’s right to 400,000 
jobs in France would have to be 
maintained, which implies that Al- 
geria remain attached to France. 
Had the author restricted herself 
to an anthropological study, her beau- 
tifully written book would be nearly 
flawless, (Obvious flaws include some 
false statistics: the population of 
Tunisia is 3.8 million, not less than 
three; that of Morocco is nine million, 
not seven; and the total number of 
Tunisian and Moroccan workers em- 
jloyed in France is not 30,000—there 
te 15.000 Tunisians and 40,000 
Moroccans. ) However, unable to neg- 
the three-and-a-half year-old re- 
lllion, she mentions it—along with 
ther political questions—as an un- 
ittunate disturbance which must be 
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Franee and North Africa 


Reviewed by Lorna Hahn 
Specialist on North Africa, political 
science department, Pennsylvania U. 


settled so that France may proceed 
with trying to save the Algerians. 

Unfortunately, the war has been 
cruelly “solving” some of the prob- 
lems she describes. Algeria’s Moslem 
population has been decimated. The 
unemployment situation has been re- 
lieved, on a full or part-time basis, 
by the nearly 100,000 men and 
women working as, or with, the fella- 
ghas (work which also has the in- 
cidental effect of checking procrea- 
tion). And, the chaos wrought by the 
war will no doubt provide many jobs 
in order to merely rebuild Algeria 
to its 1954 level of development. 

Her point about the 400,000 jobs 
for Algerians in France is also some- 
what exaggerated. The author presents 
this as a strong argument against a 
North African Confederation, since 
such a federation, she says, would 
mean that the Algerians would have 
to share these jobs with other North 
Africans. Actually, they are sharing 
them now, and present trends suggest 
that there would be less need to share 
these jobs in the future. For the num- 
ber of Tunisian workers in France, 
thanks to the development program 
within Tunisia (limited as it may be), 
has been reduced by nearly 4,000 
during the past year alone. With 
some additional foreign investment in 
North Africa, the number of North 
African workers in France—Tuni- 
sians and Moroccans, as well as Al- 
gerians — could steadily decrease, 
especially with the vast new oppor- 
tunities for developing the newly 
discovered Saharan oil reserves. 

While the book succeeds in destroy- 
ing the illusions of those who hold 
that either complete integration with 
France or immediate total independ- 
ence will somehow solve Algeria’s 
problems, it does not give a complete 
picture of the “realities.” 








5. 10K 
the women 
of 


our time... 


This is Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou, the physi- 
cian who many feel has 
done the most for the women 
of our time. His develop- 
ment of the uterine cancer 
cell examination has made 
it possible to diagnose can- 
cer of the uterus, or womb, 
in very early stages. 
Cancer in this site strikes 
about 33,000 women a year 
and claims the lives of 
almost half of them. The 
tragic fact is that many of 
these lives are lost needless- 
ly, for cancer of the uterus 
is highly curable. If every 
woman had her doctor per- 
form this simple, painless 
procedure once a year, thou- 
sands of those who have 
cancer of the uterus could 
be saved. 

Don’t. gamble with your 
life! See your physician 
about the uterine cancer 
cell examination soon. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 








Lonpon 

T Is one of the ironies of history, 
[:. they say, that France should be 
represented at this crisis in her for- 
tunes by General de Gaulle and 


Brigitte Bardot. 


pseudo-French 


As an_ unknown, 


philosopher — once 
wrote: La frivolité est inscrite dans 
Tunivers méme. If you sit at a 
café table in the open air in Paris, 
your attention is idly engaged by the 
fact that every thirtieth girl or so who 
passes is an imitation Bardot. She is 
blonde 


steadily forward and follows her lips, 
which are already set in a pre-kiss 


and bemused; she gazes 


pout: she rides on her hips as if 
they were a built-in pony; she is 
wearing some simple smock or sack 
or shift that has a two-way look about 
it—that is, it will come off as easily 
as it went on. The situation could 
not be plainer if she carried a banner 
inscribed: “Do you want a naughty 
little girl?” 

Le grand Charles et la petite 
Brigitte; one is a father-figure, the 
other is an adolescent, an ingénue 
libertine, a rosebud slightly crushed. 
It is important to notice that she 
is not really a woman, but represents 
the modern retreat into adolescence. 
I suspect her of being modelled ul- 
timately on Marilyn Monroe. Being 
French. she is presented as a harder. 
more direct, creature, but like Miss 
Monroe she portrays characters with 





J. G. WeEIGHTMAN, who here examines 
the phenomenon of Brigitte Bardot 
and its implications, is an editor of 
The Twentieth Century, where a 
longer version of this article was 
originally published. 
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The Constant Nympho 


By J. G. Weightman 


a slight touch of mental deficiency, 
and this mental deficiency is in itself 
subtly erotic. The probation officer 
is just round the corner, as it were; 
sex is natural but sex is also wicked, 
thank God. 

We are a long way here from the 
two main traditional French women: 
(1) the pure jeune fille, who is gay. 
resourceful and poetic and will grow 
into a good wife, and (2) the kept 
woman, seductive, wordly-wise and 
skilful. There 


precedents, however. In 


are some historical 
the 18th 
century, Manon Lescaut and a num- 
ber of girls in the later novels (e.g., 
Cécile in Les liaisons dangereuses) 
were really juvenile delinquents: at 
the turn of the 19th century, there 
was a kind of adolescent grisette who 
appeared in Courteline and Colette; 
later, in the 20th century, there were 
two film-stars, Simone Simon and 
Cécile Aubry, who specialized in 
soiled rosebud parts. But, judging 
by the two films I have seen—Dieu 
créa la femme (And God Created 
Woman) and Les bijoutiers du clair 
de lune [not yet released in the U. S.] 
—and also by the ballet Le rendez- 
vous manqué, which seems to have 
been largely the work of the same 
man, Roger Vadim, the present young 
female has, apart from her slight 
mental deficiency, one or two other 
characteristics which did not exist 
in her predecessors. 

To begin with, she is sunburned, 
healthy and undressed. 
She kicks off her shoes at every op- 


physically 


portunity and she is not dressed at 
all. In this, she is poles apart from 
Marlene Dietrich, Edwige Feuillére, 
Martine Carol, etc. She has only one 








postiche feature, the mane of flamin 
red-gold hair she displays in th 
more dramatic scenes. Otherwise! 
she has the earthy nakedness of | 
perpetual holiday in the South o 
France. 

But this is quite innocent; it ; 
simply a recognition of the normé 
promiscuity of modern life. It may 
excite old people over 30, but i 
cannot appear very remarkable, ef 
cept for its technical perfection, t 
the average young man who got 
bathing with his sisters and _ gif 
friends. “You have never seen mod 
of Bardot,” proclaims the advertise 
ment for the latest film with feigne 
naivete. If Vadim had just turned 
his ex-wife into a one-woman nut 
show, he would not be making a for 


tune. Like all serious eroticists. h 





works on the deeper principle: di 
sang, de la volupté et de la mort. Ht 
uses cruelty verging on sadism. 
For example, in Dieu créa ii 
femme, the young bridegroom gels 
his nose punched on the way bach 
from church and staggers bleeding 
the marriage-bed at midday, instea 
of sitting down to the wedding-break3 
fast. He has to bleed, I take it, be 
cause his wife is not a virgin and he 
has humbly begged her to marry him. 
At the same time, he has been beaten 
up in her defense, so that the blood 
also gives him a certain authority 
over her. The wife wipes away the 
blood and makes love to him. After 
ward, she goes downstairs in he! 
dressing-gown to get food for them 
both. She loads a tray from the table 
under wedding 
guests, who are dumbfounded by 
this outburst of instinct. The loud 
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bassoon, as it were, has been sounded 
in their ears. This is a really good 
passage, reminiscent of the barbaric 
touches in the best old Soviet films; 
perhaps Vadim owes something to his 
Russian origins. 

In Les bijoutiers du clair de lune, 
the young lover is beaten up in the 
very first scene, partly to establish 
the atmosphere of Spanish violence 
in which everything will take place, 
and partly to create a bond with the 
two women looking on who are to be 
sacrificed to him. There are other, 
milder but nevertheless characteristic, 
episodes. The young heroine, Bardot, 
is humiliated when a shelf on which 
she is kneeling collapses and _ this 
starts off a half-humorous, _half- 
hysterical pillow-fight with her aunt, 
who is sexually her rival: this scene 
has the ring of truth about it. Later, 
however, when her uncle chases her 
across the countryside with the in- 
tention of spanking her, the film 
threatens to collapse into the gro- 
tesque funniness which is never far 
removed from solemn eroticism. It 
may be that Vadim has an uncertain 
sense of humor. 

Certainly, the major sequence in 
which the two young lovers fight in 
the desert and Bardot’s dress is 
ripped off her back, revealing her 
to be without any underwear at all 
but still ready for a passionate em- 
brace after several days’ acute starva- 
tion, stimulates only the diaphragm 
and the eyebrows. It is contrary to 
ancient French wisdom. I was privi- 
leged once to know a demi-mondaine, 
a pure Colette figure, who touched 
on the professional difficulties raised 
by the innovation of winter sports: 
“Vous comprenez, apres avoir fait 
du ski toute la journée, on n’est 
guere d’attaque le soir.” A fortiori, 
after a week’s starvation in the desert. 

But Vadim’s principal trick, I 
think. and one which shows how mod- 
ern he is, is to place desire primarily 
in the woman. “La femme est en rut, 
etc.” to give it its correct literary cre- 
dentials. The old-fashioned vamp was 
always a kind of Delilah—that is, she 


seduced the man in order to express 
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her power over him or to achieve 
wealth and security. Or she fell in 
love and was looking for a reciproca- 
tion of the sentiment. I don’t re- 
member ever before seeing a film in 
which the theme was the openly ex- 
pressed physiological urge of the fe- 
male. “Aprés le droit de vote, le 


droit a lorgasme,” as somebody else 
has put it. 

The heroine of Dieu créa la femme 
is a child of nature, with a love of 
sunshine, food and fun. She is at- 








BARDOT: 'LA FEMME EST EN RUT' 


tracted to a young man whose avowed 
intention is just to spend the night 
with her. She veers away and marries 
his younger brother, who sincerely 
loves her. But then she mopes, be- 
cause she is still physically obsessed 
with the older youth. She provokes 
him in various ways, finally biting 
him on the shoulder with plain ani- 
mal irritation which produces the re- 
quired effect. Afterwards, she is up- 
set, partly with remorse, it seems, and 
partly because of continuing dissatis- 
faction. She wanders off to a low 
dive and expresses her ungovernable 
frenzy in a wild dance with a Negro 
band. Her husband discovers her 
dancing and, while he had been pre- 
pared to overlook her infidelity, he 
cannot bear such a public exhibition, 
so he shoots at her. The shot misses 
but wakes her up from her trance. 








The husband slaps her face and she 
smiles and follows him meekly back 
home. The moral obviously is that 
a girl like that needs to be symbolic- 
ally murdered, and then beaten, be- 
fore she can understand that her hus- 
band is really virile. 

In Les bijoutiers du clair de lune, 
the heroine has just come home from 
her convent school, but she announces 
that she no longer takes a theoretical 
view of sex and cannot do without the 
young man who has taken her fancy. 
Her aunt desires the same young man 
and, during a pause in her husband’s 
funeral procession, raises her black 
lace veil to gaze meaningfully into 
the young man’s eyes, so that he can 
know that the wife is waiting for 
him, now that he has killed the hus- 
band. As for that dreadful concoc- 
tion, Le rendez-vous manqué, the only 
non-boring spot in it was the seduc- 
tion dance by the magnificent blond 
vamp, Noelle Adam, who should by 
rights have been carrying a whip and 
wearing high, red-leather boots. The 
fashionable audience would then have 
had to recognize what it was they 
were applauding. 

It will be clear that I regard these 
three productions as being mainly 
pornographic. But the two films, at 
least, are not altogether despicable. 
If we take eroticism in the sense of a 
proper feeling for the tangle of in- 
stinct, it is, as the best people have 
always known and as _ practically 
everybody knows by now, a major 
constituent of all good art. In the 
two films there are occasional good 
pagan touches, apart from the wed- 
ding-breakfast scene already men- 
tioned. For instance, in Les bijoutiers 
du clair de lune, when the young man 
is about to get into bed with the 
young woman for the first time, she 
explains that this is a unique moment 
for her. He plucks a spray of orange 
blossom from a branch outside the 
window and slowly and carefully 
makes her a headdress with the 
flowers, thus re-establishing cere- 
monial, in a poetic way, within the 
outlaw society of two. 

The weakness is that in neither 
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film is the eroticism well enough or- 
ganized to keep it on the level of art, 
or integrated with any philosophical 
attitude. Most of the time it is just 
fitful pornography, with one or two 
stabs at a higher meaning. Some 
very unconvincing play is made in 
both films with the idea that the 
heroine is an orphan who has not 
been adequately treated by the adult 
world. To do Mlle. Bardot justice. 
she utters all these bits with a sly 
incredulity which demolishes them 
there and then. 

A shade more subtle, perhaps, is 
the attempt to emphasize that Mlle. 
Bardot is nature’s child by giving 
her a love of animals. In Dieu créa 
la femme, she has a bird and a rabbit 
(but she doesn’t go home to them 
very often), and in Les bijoutiers du 
clair de lune she is accompanied by 
a donkey and a piglet. This may be 
meant to indicate (if it is not just put 
in because animals go down well in 
films) that the physiological drive is 
connected with motherhood, which 
would be fine if the rest of the plot 
were organized realistically. But it 
is just thrown together. The first 
film ends with the young husband 
leading the repentant female back to 
the conjugal nest on the day after 
her infidelity. And what if, at the 
end of the month, he discovers he is 
going to be the father of his own 
nephew? The second film, too, gets 
more and more unrealistic as it goes 
on and finishes in a romantic mush, 
with the little sex kitten turning into 
a great metaphysical lover and dying 
sublimely, rather like la dame aux 
camélias. And in both, the photog- 
raphy, color and dialogues are all 
mediocre. 

The best that can be said for them, 
then, is that both are commercial 
products made by someone with a 
serious, if patchy, interest in lascivi- 
ousness. One should no doubt salute 
a serious mind, whatever its field of 
operation. For a few months, Mlle. 
Bardot will have been the naked fig- 
ure around which the French flag 
traditionally wraps 
itself. 


and unwraps 
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Haydn, Trio No. 1 in G Major, and 
Schubert, Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, 
Alfred Corot, piano; Jacques Thi- 
baud, violin; Pablo Casals, cello 
(Angel COLH 12): These two per- 
formances, recorded in 1926 and 
1927, have an immense artistry which 
more than makes up for any difficul- 
ties in recording technique. After the 
first few moments, the exquisite 
beauty of the three performances 
made me forget hi-fi, stereo and 
everything except the wonder of great 
instrumentalists coming into perfect 
contact with great music. This is one 
of a series Angel is putting out un- 
der the title “Great Recordings of 
the Century”; there is no exaggera- 
tion in this case. 

Couperin, Lecons de Ténébres 
(Westminster XWN 8581): Fran- 
cois Couperin, most illustrious mem- 
ber of a family of eminent composers, 
had a wide influence on the musicians 
of his day—particularly on Bach’s 
harpsichord writings. In this music 
composed for Holy Week services, 
he achieves an intensity of feeling 
worthy of the master himself. Tenor 
soloists Hugues Cuenod and Gino 
Sinimberghi do a fine job; the ac- 
companiment (harpsichord, organ 
and cello) is skilful and inobtrusive. 
As usual with Westminster, the tech- 
nical aspects of the recording are 
excellent. 

Mozart, Piano Concerto in D 
Minor (K466), and Bach, Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 5, Edwin Fischer, 
pianist-conductor, and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Angel 35593): 
Since the time I first began to listen 
to serious music, I have assumed that 
Edwin Fischer is the interpreter of 


Four Interesting 
New Releases 


By Hibbard James 


Mozart’s piano music. Yet he belongs 
to another time and another school 
The Fischer concept involved plenty 
of schmalz, out of fashion toda 
when it comes to the early masters, 
We just don’t look for Fischer’s kind 
of interpretation when it comes to 
playing Mozart or Bach; in fact, we 
don’t even expect to have Bach’ 
music performed on the piano. Never: 
theless, I thoroughly enjoyed this 
recording. Though we no _longe 
agree with the Fischer approach, ng 
one can deny his power to execute 
his conception. 

Haydn, Symphony No. 92 and 
Symphony No. 104, Hans Rosbaud 
conducting the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Decca DL 9959): Th 
two delightful symphonies are asso 
ciated with Haydn’s great success in 
England, after his freedom from 
years of dignified bondage to Prine 
Esterhazy. They represent Haydn @ 
the culmination of his symphonii 
gifts. Fully secure in his commani 
of the form, he could let technique 
take care of itself and write for th 
sheer joy of it. Hans Rosbaud seems 
to have caught Haydn’s carefre 
spirit, and the orchestra echoes him 
down to the last dotted semi-quavel 
and crotchet. It is a charming per 
formance, and the recording tech 
nique is impeccable. 

Brahms, Symphony No. 3, Otto 
Klemperer conducting the Philhar 
monia Orchestra (Angel 35545): 
Klemperer and Brahms go togethet 
very well; he is at the top of his 
bent in the final movement, at one 
the greatest and most difficult. ‘The 
recording has an added dividen?, 
the Academic Festival Overture. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SULTAN GALIEV 


In his letter of September 1, Salih Faizi 
charges me with a “hostile spirit toward Rus- 
sia’s victims.” I wish I knew what he means. 
It is difficult to understand how he can possibly 
fail to recognize the striking parallel between 
some of Sultan Galiev’s proposals—notably the 
Colonial International—and Soviet policies now 
vis-a-vis Islam outside the Soviet Union. Faizi’s 
references to Marshal Tito and Imre Nagy are 
quite irrelevant in this context. 

Concerning Faizi’s factual corrections, I never 
said that the Tatar Bolshevik republic existed 
in 1918. Stalin’s collaboration with Vakhitov 
did not preclude his collaboration with other 
proSoviet leaders of Moslem origin such as 
Narimanoy, Efendiev, Ryskuloy—and Sultan 
Galiev. 

As for the Sultan’s fate after 1923, there are 
indeed conflicting accounts about this, and the 
one given by Faizi is well known to me. Even 
if Sultan Galiev was sentenced to death in the 
winter of 1929-1930, there is some doubt about 
whether the sentence was actually carried out 
at that time. According to the available evi- 
dence, it is more likely that Sultan Galiev was 
not “liquidated” until the early or middle ’30s. 
Cambridge, Mass. Water Z. LAQueur 


‘DEATH WISH’ 


I would like to make the following comments 
on Lewis S. Feuer’s “The Politics of the 
Death Wish,” which appeared in the September 
1 issue. 

1. Feuer’s facts are wrong. It simply is not 
true that “The Spanish Inquisition would have 
made the Soviet secret police look like ama- 
teurs.” As I read him, the chief exponent of 
the horrors of the Inquisition in Spain and the 
Middle Ages, H. C. Lea, if he were living today, 
would repudiate Feuer’s statement as gross 
falsification. 

2. Feuer fails to distinguish between horrors 
committed by governments and horrors com- 
mitted by individuals. “I myself have seen,” he 
says, “Asian coolies in the South Pacific treated 
by their French masters in ways as frightful as 
in the Soviet labor camps that I’ve read about.” 
To fail to see that individuals cannot inflict hor- 
tors on whole societies unless they happen to 
be heads of governments, or of organizations as 
powerful as governments, is simply to reveal 
blindness of a kind that, most unfortunately, is 
general in the intellectual world today. Govern- 
ments that have the power to do unlimited good 
ilso have the power to do unlimited harm. Feuer 
‘ould go and see what was happening to Asian 
tolies in the South Pacific and he could, in 
ome <ocieties, report what he saw. Nobody has 
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been able to do this freely in any country dom- 
inated by the Communists at any time since 
they came into power. 

3. Feuer is right in saying “dictatorships have 
come and gone.” But the implication that they 
have come and gone because of any “laws of 
change” is a doctrine that, if true, should have 
been put before the world when Hitler was in 
power. Who then would have been willing to 
pay any attention to what Feuer now says on 
this subject? 

4. How many intellectuals during the Jast 500 
years have preached the doctrine of submission 
to a higher power on the ground that opposition 
would mean death? Why the choice of this 
particular moment to preach this doctrine? 

5. My guess is that Sidney Hook will be able 
to take care of Feuer’s charge that he is har- 
boring a death wish for mankind. But I do 
not think Feuer can escape the charge that he 
is harboring a wish for the death of civilized 
life on earth. At the same time, I have to grant 
that powerful forces are lined up with him. He 
cites one of the more powerful of these forces 
when he tells us of “the findings of the Harvard 
Research Center,” that “the average man and 
average technician in the Soviet Union is com- 
ing to lead a life not strikingly different from 
his American counterpart.” What Feuer cver- 
looks here, and there are a lot of others who are 
busily engaged in doing the same along with 
him, is that the “average man and average tech- 
nician” is precisely the man who has not dis- 
tinguished himself for his contributions to civil- 
ized life. He is the man who in Germany made 
Hitler and he will make Hitlers in every place 
where his aims in life become dominant. 

Feuer really owes it to the readers of THE 
New LEADER to reveal the “laws of change” that, 
without any risks to anybody, dispose of dic- 
tators. I have harbored the conviction since that 
fateful time when Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many that if only enough people in Germany 
or elsewhere had seen the horrors to which Hit- 
ler’s doctrines were leading, he could have been 
stopped. I knew many people, very few of them 
intellectuals, during the six years from 1933 to 
1939 who preached Feuer’s doctrine of submis- 
sion. We called these people Fascists, and we 
meant—I think rightly—the word to be a dirty 
word, one that designated a state of mind that 
would lead to a corresponding state of being. It 
took some of us a long time to see that in genu- 
ine dirtiness Fascism was equalled only by Com- 
munism. Feuer obviously has not yet seen this. 

Finally, I wish to suggest that the prospect 
before us is that a great many people who have 
never before spoken a good word for the doc- 
trine of submission can be expected to choose 
this time to preach this doctrine. It has been 


evident for a long time, certainly since Plato 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(‘Arbeter Ring’’) 
America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
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American Jewish life 
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Canada 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 

available at surprisingly low 
cost: 
e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
e $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $5,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 








The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, tabor 
and social causes. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Cl 6-4600 


REX HARRISON - KAY KENDALL 


in 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
with JOHN SAXON ~- SANDRA DEE - ANGELA LANSBURY 
Screenplay by WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
AN AVON PRODUCTION FROM M-6-M © In CinemaScope 
mums ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“PARISIENNE” 
Featuring gigantic fountains and fireworks . . . 


with famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and 
guest artists . . . Symphony Orchestra. 

















DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 
and Aristotle, that division of labor and special- 
ization are necessary to a level of society aboye 
that of bare subsistence; that division of labor 
implies organization, voluntary or forced, and 
that organization implies hierarchy. You will 


search long and hard to find in recent decades 
clear statemenis of these patent facts. You will 
get them frequently from now on, but only with 
reference to relations to the Communist powers, 

There has never been a time when men in 
society have not had before them the necessity 
of choosing between submitting to the rules goy- 
erning the formation of the prevailing hierarchy 
or taking their chances on what might happen 
to them if they attempted to change the rules. 
And even if they succeeded in changing the 
rules, unless they were genuinely lawless men, 
they had to submit to their own rules. It has 
been argued in the past that submission, regard- 
less of the rightness or wrongness of the rules, 
is the best course for men to follow. This argu- 
ment, whenever it has been made, has always 
been rightly recognized as an argument for the 
most rigid of all types of authoritarianism. It 
has been clear for decades that this was the 
direction in which Communism was going and 
this is where Communism is today. And it is 
this to which Mr. Feuer would have us submit. 
New York City W. T. Coucs 
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The man to watch is the man who KNOWS 


How much he knows doesn’t matter—not yet. 

As he starts another year at school, what does 
matter is that he’s on the road to knowing, that he 
wants to know, and that there are, in all the schools 
and colleges in our land, millions of other young- 
sters who want to know. 

_Know physics? Math? Metallurgical engineer- 
ing and chemistry? These, of course, very much so. 
But also to know history and medicine and the 
anities, to know the greatness of this country, 
its weaknesses, to know of man’s capacity to 
lve and believe and honor, as well.as man’s capac- 





ity to experiment and invent and explore. 

In this nation, in times of crisis as in times of 
calm, the boy or girl bent over a Bunsen burner, 
or over a book, or over a painting remains free to 
pursue the great process of knowing, as the free 
pursue it, and only the free. #2202 % 

The freedom to know carries over into the free- 
dom to get the news as you want it, where you 
want it. In all those countries of the world where 
men may still read what they choose, millions of 
families turn eagerly week after week to TIME. 


Read TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 





OU’VE said good-by to the bride 
who was once your little girl, and to that handsome boy who is now youl 
son. The youngsters are on their own: and so, after twenty-odd years, @ 
you! Now is the time to think of yourselves—your pleasures, your securily 
your eventual retirement. A good time to start putting part of your saving 
away in safe, sure, United States Savings Bonds. Where nothing can toudél 
your principal. And where your money earns 34% when bonds are held t 
maturity. Series E Bonds grow in value, year by year—and Series H Bond 
pay you interest twice a year.Whichever you choose, start your bond program 


today! When financial independence counts. count on U.S. Savings Bonds§ 
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